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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. lhe soldiers and the priests are alike m this. A few : e- sharks, they w t dismiss > tees. ot lnnet. & eneie 
- ceived thankfully by beth, and often, if net given, are demande disinterestedness But assuring them that | had left my 
THE PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. Even the nobility, whose domesticks vend wime at halt paul a nev at 
flask. through a little hole in their palace-walls, ire sani, in some i * At which m * sa the pious fathe 
RY THEODORE §. FAY stances, to share the tributes which are exacted from visiters by the * At the Il Leone d'Oro 
—— custode It is cunous to behold the mixture of magnificence and * Send Grovanm.” said one 

Tue strects of Florence swarm with priests. Americans do not eanness, of piety and piracy, which are thus found everywhere “Gr 
all distinctly understand this word. It implies not only a preacher  @0Ut you The custode of the palace takes you through the chee \ lan, tottering with disease, appe (iow 
of the holy gospel, who, after dispensing from the pulpit the precepts less but splendid dwelling of his master—shows you all the myste s tothe cdO 
of religion, descends to the ordinary duties of life, distinguished from es of the domestick circle—the eating-rooms, the gallery, the young We walked o our first frone with us ‘ , 
his fellow-creatures only by supenour honesty, charity, and christian ladies’ bed-chamber—and takes a /rra for his pais. ‘The Italians ar Mong behind 
virtue. The Italian priests form a distinct class—remarkable in their @lmost everywhere, either directly or indirectly, extortionate. Whe Presently we mir friend with money 
dress, and in therr habits of hfe—denied the privileges of other men, the prince or lord himself is too proud and noble © suffers his ser Signor, said the guide st heant 
but invested with a sacred authority, and, in the eyes of the laity, Yants to be so; and the grand duke himself, though he makes the | eked up mv ears 
holding an intermediate rank between man and the angels. Onen-  gteatest parade of disinterested hospitality—throwing ope Sex Phat old man ts sick, and cannot walk ve me the 
tering any Italian town, you are instantly struck with the appearance — QUisite gallenes gratuitously, and pubhickly prohibiting the keepers d tw y back and give " 
of these men They are clothed in black robes, sometimes extend from receiving a quattrino, vet he obhq rely levies the most contem} | t suis Ni t . E ¥ 
ing quite to the feet The shoulders are often decorated with rich tible taxes from both residents and travellers—demanding a certa \ 
lace, and envé loped in purple satin; and they wear immense, broad- SU tor permission to breathe the poisoned air of the Florentine streets Vv 
rimmed hats, like those represented in pictures of William Penn. —@tother from all who leave or enter the city gates after an early Phe distance is long, syrno 
You are soon surprised with the numbers, as well as the apparel of | ur in the evening, though only to visit a frend without the walls | ‘ va one for y 
these holy men. ‘They are continually seen in parties of five or ten, Numberless other contributions are collected, equally tithing in th () . that is nothir 
and often, also, in long procession, of which some are strikingly pic-  S€!VeS, equally detestable in their principle, and equi betray the | sha ve 
turesque from their age and rotundity—some for their boyish years debasement and avarice of a ye ople, whom oppression has n i s , 
many being mere children. You can scarcely turn a corner without orant and necessity ravenous Ire 1 ma ‘ 
starting a brood of these voung students—I think they outnumber I remember, one night, in travelling from Rome to I ence, W ‘Hall x not i 8 
any other class of society stopped at the ancient but now rumed town of ie We reac i I ora to the er for vo 

Whatever may be the merits of the system of which they forma 't at dusk. It was our sleeping-place and, atte ‘ | s head 
part, it is certain, that, while many are ignorant, and many bad men, "used a buon prance, (a good dinner,) by the master ott ane Ne ( B 2 ‘ i 
there are others who are most kindly disposed toward their fellow- Started out to reconnottre the place Some \ ner classe uw of the cate 








creatures I never know but two—one was a study for wiliness. had conceived an exalted wea ot the cathedral Phey I seen a ' t sthood with rewerence and awe. the ombe " ‘ 
plausibility and villany—the other, the warmest-hearted, most artless, ture of it somewhere. They had heard it mentioned as extraon viv themselve iy comparatively unconscious of the holiness 
and excellent old man in existence From hun I received the little nary curiosity; and even Mrs. Stark obse ad, im her Thy way them stat The en exhibit a flyppant ise ty to time a 
Italian with which [ now travel through this wonderful country. He at tt “merited noties Po the edral then we ‘ ‘ es with care! ‘ \ ka 
always called me by my first name, with the familiarity of a father; “ed to direct our steps. But wh ay See we : t f ‘ . a f 
and, when we parted, he laid his hands upon my head, with unaffected Petplexed traveller, however, need never lo vant miormat knee iss themselves er finger-ty oly 
feeling, and blessed me It would have been affectation in almost in It I think ‘ ws grow on blackberry bushes ! y ne ‘ N tle = in cH woo crouciiixions and wax 
any other. In him it appeared the most natural thing in the world. Ut Upon him from the dark archways, and the narrow, cold stre ‘ Hh} dd hee ess. | eot the | 
There are beautiful individual characters among the Italians. and there by fives and tens, and * Will you see the cathedral’ meets ‘ saw a ha © Vv priest ¢ 

are also diabolical ones in a greater degree, ] beheve, than are found trom all quarters—pronounced by lips of babies and tha t] ens ‘ ‘ t 

among us. It isa dramatick country—full of contrast—full of beau grants, by bareheaded women, and mit with thee ! vu ‘ talk There we 

ties that enchant, and of evils that disgust—full of spectacles, moral Having exhausted our limited [talar beating off our otficrous at the tw i ‘ . ‘ ‘ As | 


and physical, which strike the eve with scenick effect. Strong hghts tendants, we yielded, at le . to the mm " ’ , t ref freon ers ; i 














and shadows—where the paintings resemble realitv. and the reality le old man, Who, W iwew a longer | ut t ‘ ‘ eres 
paintings You behold, evervwhere, a confusion of heteroveneous ( ») accompany us, dropped a . b the ne s s ors eal ¥ water 
and inters sting olects, like that exist ng behind the scenes fa Wi ove to find “4 ‘ N t ew ‘ ' ( ‘ 
eatre Oiten, while leaning from the window of our old P m ¢ \ priest tous . s ol ‘ ‘ 
Ferroni, or musing through the streets, Lam lost between the present ™ustake mut ‘ ‘ tt 
and the past—the re al and the unreal I feel myself in the midst of ore, OHeTes »ce . , . o- I ‘ 
relicks which belong to vanished ages, and the moving images al« was una be . we gr Wi ‘ eve iw 
me are like the characters of a romance ora play. Nothing now sented, and he led us to an o , : A t t t ‘ ‘ Of the ‘ 
be more theatrical than the costume of the -their processions R facade ae I mS : ! I ' 
—their ceremonies in the cathedrals le pay them every = Hts state Here he ! alla 
mark of respect. Tam sometimes called to the window by a mono- 1 a state of luc . ANNICTY nm we & _ 
tonous chant of many voices, and I look down on a company of these stoae, or whatever : vlc o Une a" 
men, attended by many of the peasantry, wrapped in white mantles, “4s aVOUTIN mt SrUur . . nons. A ‘ I ‘ 
areheaded, and each bearing long wax-candles Otten they drive it the doo pened, and . . I ‘ 
vefore them a little ass, loaded with garlands and oanfts, to the ehure priests, WhO Nad, promamy, ¢ . ‘ : ° \ | » ( 
I have no intention to enter into the many ceremomes of this re sight of a party of st ers ey Ss . 4 . ? " Ml t 
ut there are things which arrest the eves of the most careless strat ran to pro eat niche 1" ' dieies \ 
ger in Florence the large ¢ I me , . owe were 
The influe nee exercised bv the priests over the will of Provide eels | ee m™ | s ’ . 
s generally admitted by their flock. But ut is unfortunate, that ea daw sh yoone ¢ s who " | , 
atron saint possesses the caprices which seem ever atte tor - ! N N - gt r nant | ‘ ‘ 
power; and, while thev are ever and ane wrsuaded to allay tem our MOS CS sted a W dot . . ; ” ! 
pest or end a ought, they leave ther particular fnends below chitectural beauties I ulter yo we Se ef . a 
want of much that would relieve their distresses Your priest, w toman . 1 the stupendous St. Peter, vo — ; ea 
has successtully negotiated treaty for a shows or commanded slend est | the t . no, ! — os I , I 
away a plague or a tamine, is, nevertheless, very grateful for a pa xo did t kno . 
substantial matter-of-fact benetits, for which the Italians 1 nearly . . aie ‘ 
all denominations, depend more upo ravellers t is s I is tee , from 8 , . . ! m , 7" - 
ong in Italy betore | could present a to a professor of re ut 5 _ ne _ . 
tor tellmg me the name ot his cathedral, and showing me bx mad ‘ —_ I Here e om SSI . . : 4 
shrine and into the chapel Some, with the dignitied elegance of '™ cs lus host tre - ‘iriends to ¢ Be aller course a i me I 
Mr Warnerighi!'s manne und whom | should have tho t acted ! ttle, with the disagreeable cert t ut : \ ‘ \ 
from the mere courtesy of benevolence, after exter ng to me s ip to an amount whi we cannot ae { ‘ ‘ ost ‘ 
civilities, have dogged my steps from the altar of their Maker, or thy At length, we a bee tates ) ‘ ft ! | 4 , eve } 
tigure of their Redeemer bleeding upon the cross, to bey * qualche 4 Foligno ; and, as the reverend fathers cro ifter us to the street, , P , sed ik 
eosa™” for their trouble Similar solicitations from the ripple . the I had to tell the m, in Italian two months that | ( eit a mv VOKCE vy the er ’ 4 “ ere 
blind, and the poor, we are not surprised to receive, am! are always ‘money at the inn published The prests mte ded w her for their flock. a 
prepared to forgive ; but the beggary of a priest in his own temple, They will tell me now, I thought, “ Oh. sir, give yourself no un pealed to her name rixis of w distre | 
sometimes without having rendered vou the shghtest service but from easiness on that account We are happy vratify the curiosity of | her influence over the course of nature was unfelt, and her ec} 
your simply entering the building, both astomshes and shocks you. strangers without expec ting any return If they are ravenous as ter in heaven appeared more doubtful than it had bee cart lhe 
* 
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Is 
= 
fj , | 
} " sone Se asl ; , ” . are’ 
regardless rain descended in the winter, and the wet processions of and inhabitants of the Modern Babylon. They were all and every, | she said, in a soft voice, ‘It is my husband I sprang up to wel- : 
= ” 7 a } 1 iw 
the priesthood smoked in the fog in spite of their intercessions. In- | 20 doubt, “good men and true ;” of excellent reputation upon come my fortunate friend; but, in a moment, started back in dis- pont 
; ‘ 1, Change, and exemplary in their private relations ; cherishing their © may—TI had caught a stranger by the land, and intruded, under false 
deed she suffered the affairs of her native place to go on so irregularly S's I £ ae 
, t wives, and correcting their children, as became citizens of character pretences, upon the privacy of a gentleman to whom I was unknown rT 
om , vat as ‘ , i i so hot in the sum- ’ , . . : e 
the weather was so dismal in the winter, and s¢ : and credit. The ladies were fat and comely, and one of them posi- 1 never found myself in a more embarrassing situation, and at- "I 
} =) ‘ tie , - , , a 
mer—the healthy would get sick—and the sick would often die in | tively handsome She was a fine, joyous and laughter-loving dame, | tempted, of course, a blundering apology, while the stranger politely we 
t : . ns 
spite of their entreaties to her, that the people began to look askew with teeth exquisitely white, and the blackest eyes in Bishopsgate- | requested me to sit down. It was, indeed, a ridiculous nustake. In of ' 
: | / sell of 
upon Saint Filomena. A samt and no miracle It was like a member | street. [ saw her steal from beneath her pink silk bonnet anesyeeg/e | name and rank there was certainly a strange coincidence ; while, : , 
: : : w 
of congress and no speech—who, when once in office, abandons his | glance at the stranger ; and then, probably checked by the proximity | stranger still, in age and personal appearance, the Benedict of Ib- , » 
- , . of her hege lord, she turned her eves demurely on the tablecloth botson’s might pass as twin brother to the admirer of Mrs. Hopkins an 
party, fergets his constituents, and receives his pay wi hout earning } e. 1 S : t stun 
But S Fil he | i si “fell Mr. Hopkins, when he espoused one so young and pretty as she of I noticed this singularity 
ut sé ¥ ) naw ot going to be hurriec Siow and sure 4 : 
at Saint Filomena was not going : ; the pink bonnet, was certainly a bold man. He might easily have * And may I ask,” said the stranger, ** where you met this dupli- ~ 
aor all } ” ' t ee ‘ > 
was her motto, and * £ meglio tarde che mar Better late than had an older daughter; and was moreover a short and bilious gen- | cate of mine une 
’ j ! ) 
never, thought the priests tleman, neither in face nor figure designed by nature for a ladv-killer I told him . ‘ 
" 1 1 ” ‘ 
One day one of the peasant women, notwithstanding the Opu- I mentioned that one of the party was a stranger to the rest. He * How might he have been engaged on these occasions’? im 





the oriwinal, went into town, bought her pieture, had it 


framed and covered with glass, came home, hung it at the foot of her 


larity otf 


bed, over a little wooden shrine—placed a glass of fresh flowers by 


its side, and was the same day taken sick. Whether her illness was 


inflicted by the saint, in order to create an opportunity for her preter- 
natural intermediation, or whether it was caused by a superabundant 


quantity of carwre, Bologna sausage, acrid wine, and unripe truit, 
l 


which she had taken upon the occasion of her visit to Florence, has 
never been properly investigated by the holy fathers of the church, 


who gathered in great numbers, with the bishop at their head, about 


Ss) 


the couch of the writhing and affrighted girl. She was assuredly very 


sick, and all acknowledged was just sinking into the arms of death, 
when the image of Saint Filomena stepped out from the paper, 
emashed the glass to pieces—walked round the bed three tunes— 


touched her dying admirer, and returned to the wall. The patient 


recovered. ‘The broken glass remained as a token and testumony of 


the wonderful event. The pnests and bishop all testified publiekly 


to the fact, as IT have related tt, and the miracle stands recorded among 


the other equally meontrovertible wonders of the Italian church 


I saw the other day m the street a friar who is to be canonized 


a poor, silly, simple , country bumpkin The pop ilace 


He appeare dl 


crowded about hun—kissed his hands—his feet—the hem of his ¢ 
ment every passe r-by took off his hat These things remind me 
that | amin Italy—more than the olive-clad hills—the broken and 
wntiqne towers—the turreted wal!s—inassive palaces—tlic donies, 
statues and paintings 


Convents are around me everywhere 1 do not know their num 


the New-York debating so 


saints which they give to heaven remund me speech 


made 


since ih one «oi 


Ol many years 





e¢ question under consideration was, \re convents and 


creties ] 
nunneries useful 1’ One of the speakers, strongly exeited by his own 
moqguence, and y* rhaprs a little goin amd Water, with which he occa- 


mally refreshed himself durmg his speech, concluded a long eulo 


[ have had numerous 


gium upon their excellence, with the assertion 


' 
ind relations, a// famous cha Ww nto convents 





and nunneries, and came out pure as angels 





SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS, 


MY LIFE. 
Waterloo,” 


recently 


“My Life,” by the author of * Stories of 


is One of a 


class of novels in which few etflorts and 


ve been made, 


fewer still successfully. It may be compared tothose of the Fielding 


and Smollett school, with the necessary difference of tume and person- 
ages, and the consequent alteration of manners and habits; and itis 


not saying too much of it, when we place it alongside of Captain 


This book 


' | 


has just appeared ; 


Marriott's recent delineations of life in its various phases 


is from the press of Messrs Harper, and it will 


wuply reward an attentive perusal, being vigorous, racy, humorous 
and path 


tuck, as the incidents port ved are cale ited to excite cor 


responding emotions It appeared to us, that there was a 


strony 


‘ Pelham” in 


dash ot Ht, mere particularly where the veritable Sosia 
extricates himself from the grasp of the rutlians who had mveiwled 
lum mito their den of robbery and murder 

The book opens with a vay and Spirite d introduct on, Which we give 
below, a8 a specimen of the author's style, and the airy and vraceful 
vay in which he wields his pen 

[ wap been delicate trom infaney—and the enervating effects of an 


iniiealthy chmate obliged me to retire upon halt pay 





quit Ceylon 


England, to try if native air would restore a shattered 


Lconstitution 
! came to London for medical advice md while my physician was 
anxious that I should continue mmediately under his eve. be recon 


onded me, for amusement and exercise, to make Ire cnlexcursions 
} 


around the Brush cap ; 








» advice could be congenial to “a 


vad been butleted 


more truant disposition.” [, 
from mv boy ! 


about the world 











wod, wtllinely 
ame a roamer after health; and in the viemity of the metropolis 

tuare were few spots unvisited mm the course of my wanderings 

Inve suburban retirement—every scene of holyday dissipation 
every signboard which a cockney treasures tn the tablet of his memory 

fumtiar to me I have spent weeks upon the river and the road, 
bocorne sident in ste umboats and stages, witnessed manv at dve 

ire, consorted with ange companions, and become extensive lv a 
quainted with the whole tamily of man 

It was a sultry day, and I was sitt: n the bav-window of the 
Py Hk t at Crraveser ;. conte mp iting the unceasing stie ft t 





os presented 














tive iT rang the bell to order dinnx nd thus till up ntery 
vf tw rt yurs The gentleman of the 1 ipkin appeared, 1 
duced lus d eulogized the contents of the lard tor the 
aa he averred, im August would be found He 
add that dinner was just bemy served below : and 
probably rather than dine fout seu/, | would prefer w i ives to 
t urty Undoubtedly | we 1 seu inv hat and cane, and 
following as true a descendant ot Hal's * Francis,” as ever “ served 
1 long lease to the clinking of pewter,” entered the publick room 


and yomed the 
1 
gent! vr 


company 
y amounted to a dozen, of whom a 
30x All, 


he part moiety were of the 


with one exception, were denizens of cockayne 





devil-may-care, dark-whiskered fellow: I never 


| breogue—I never met a wilder-looking gentle- 


tall, stout, 
heard a more decide 


He was fashionably dressed, apparently en excellent terms 


was a4 


man 
with himself, and dying to be very intimate with the rest of the com- 
pany He placed himself res-a-ris to the fair citizen; and, more 
than once, I detected a furtive glance stealing underneath 


bonnet when Mr. Hopkins was otherwise engaged 


the pink 


Dinner proceeded ; the citizens ate gallantly—the stranger rattled 





on—yraciously the pink dame smiled—and all were occupied accord- 
ing to their respective fancies. Mrs. Hopkins was indubitably “a 
fine animal; but—may heaven pardon her '—s used a knife 





with fish, and swilled * bottled stout” like a Life Guardsman 
When people are limited im tme, it ts marvellous how expedi- 

tiously they contrive to vet on ] never met a ¢ ompany who drank 

fairer: sherry 


was hot 


disappe ared, brandy and blue ruin succeeded : 
the ladies thirsty ; all had come out * bent,” and 
of Mr. Ho; g 
its lemon temt msensibly, and acquiring the true con/enrde rose 5 and 
I fancied that 
brighter Alas! it was a sun-gleam betore a tempest 


he bounded from hus seat like a racket-ball, and, with a deep impre- 
| 


on pie asure 


lularity was the order the day kins’s cheek was losing 





wker al 





eves every became | 





his wile’s moment 


Suddenly, 


ation, declared vengeance against my next neighbour, the v 





Cc -LOOK- 
ing gentioman 
l » the company rose CM MASSE Thev wert all ma;rrit 1, and ther 


There was a deceiver in the 


fore made common cause room—a 
Giovanni mn the presence—for the stranger, not contented with look- 
ing * things unutterable,” had actually attempted to establish a pe- 
dal communication with her of the pink bonnet; and, confound his 


awkwardness! he pressed the wrong toot 


It was unpardonable in the wild-looking gentleman. I felt for 


M: 


Hopkins Had the delinquent trodden upon my toe, he would have 
heen my destroyer; for | was athicted with tight shoes and angry 
corm 


Never did a company appear more unanimous m denouncing a de 





ceiver At the audacious attempt the gentleman were irate ; and a 
the bung | ny execution the ladies were md rnant—no wonder! lt 
people will press feet, let them tread pon the | oht ones 
All and every assumed a hostile attitude, and assa and batt 
eared to be the order of the day An uritated drysalter from 
‘Looley-street commenced buttoning his coat ind the whole co 


ght 


let 
Onsia 


seemed to be combining their eflorts for a general 


gentleman insensible to coming events 


Nor was the wild-looking 
I never saw a person more disinclined to submit quietly to martyr- 
and, seizing the poke r. he bade a bold detiance 


aom to his assail- 
































ants. Thethiekest seull has but a sorry chance against * cold iron 
and none of the angry citizens, although doubtless men of ; d 
courage, volunteered to lead the assault I took advantage of r 
lull, offered my mediation, and the stranger was permitted to explain 
The otlence was perfectly accidental—a cramp caused the mischief— 
Mr. Hopkins was appeased, harmony restored, and a tresh supply of 
liquids promply ord red and produc ed 

How long the armistice would continue unbroken, T did not pre 
tend to gruess The steamer’s bell sounded its note of preparation , 
cocknevs by the dozen tlocked on board : the paddles revolved brisk- 
ly, and I went splashing up to tow iwing the wild-looking gentle- 
man to * complete his destinies.” 

Months passed ; autumn was over, and a murky atmosphere with 
drizzling rai told that 1 was a London Noverle« I was retur 
from dinner to my lodgmgs, when, at the corner of a dark mews, | 
was hustled by several men, who commences simultaneous rest 1 
into my pockets Uniluckily, | had that evenmeg more eash upon mi 
person than I felt inclined to part with, a we offered a 
s Vv resistances But it would have been unavatl had not a 
stranyer suddenly crossed the street and h ed to the reseue He 
Was tndced a powerful ally , down went a couple of t Philistines 
otf rant rest, and | esc aped spollation It wd tha m 
liverer, dd in the stout stranger recognised my t thie 
wild-l K gentle man 

Ni 1 | been forgotten he recognised 1 v e. tucked 1 
under s arm. and we proceeded to hit «0? ve Wi 
supped, and overa midnight glass | recalled to his memory the « 
at Gravesend, and asked hun how he had subsequc OUTESS 

We remamed m conversation unti! a late ho My trend was 
leaving London next dav, but promused to tind me out « ys re 
We sep ited, ited me with his ecard, o i 
engraven * Ca ke 

Sp we t | had heard t vr of my delivere W ‘ 
mort rou I saw h n i ‘ \ ‘ 
and, yovtaul mtelligence ! it was declared lady of his love was 
pass fair, ame clasa te \t rate aces 
the dresses and wr i a) 

id ed to tow and yw res votson’s And 
ad the wald rk ‘ eman ae illy become a Benedict, and 
CITESS ¢ ‘ t Appiness to his custody My curtosit Was 
roused —I longed to learn the history of his good fortune from him 
self; it we t it civil to otfer my congratulations ; and, next day 
reet, and sent up mv card 

mrt servant itormed me tha sia \as 
s | st ' dto the d \ ue Ton cor is 
acquainta te nvse.t t presence Of the lovelies 
that ev vowed obedience at the altar 

I ive 1 ng mv march through life, gazed on manv a th tv, 

t neve 1 1 view a sweeter expression of artless loveliness, than 

eb s jace presented when she blustungiv received my cong 
tulations. In conversation she was easy and intelligent, and betore 
a quarter of a our | came to a conclus t matrimony mav be 


endured ; and that, in the lottery of lite. the wild-looking gentleman 


! juck ot 
, that time shipped on unne 





possessed, as they say * the thousands 
Our téte-d-téte was so ¢ 


I heard the door 








unclose, and observed the bride's eyes lighten, as 





* On the first, in making love ; on the second, in thrashing pick- 











| poe kets.” i 
| *] fanev I know your friend,” said the stranger. ‘ Would you a 
favour me with the particulars of these adventures Pir 
I consented; and during the al he laughed immoderately rao 
while the bride appeared to be eq amused : tan 
“Well, sir,” he observed, when my narrative was ended, * my —_ 
acquaimtance ts, in truth, my loving cousin’ —one who, in name and I 
resemblance, 1s said to be my counterpart, but whom, I suppose, "7 
either for sake of distinction, or from his superiour vivacity, it has 
ple ased his associates to de signate as ‘ Jack the Devil.’ end 
I groaned ; the 1 ity Was proven, and the solriquet indubitably . I 
belonged to my worthy frend, the wild-looking gentleman ras 
* Good heavens!” [ exclaimed, * how stupid and unpardonable ano 
must this intrusion of mine appear!” yates 
* Far from it,” said the bridegroom; “I have heard of you re- over 
peatedly trom my kmsman; and Colonel! ——'s name is quite fam alle 
lar to Emilv and me. Will you waive ceremony, and break ou utta 
matrimonial fete-a-fete? and after dinner I will give you the last intel- —— 
ligence which has reached me of our excellent countryman, * Jack yl 
the Devil!"” pe 
Little inducement was requisite to make me accept his mvitation ars 
d from that dav, [ date the commencement of a friends up that sell 
promises only to terminate with lite “TI 


FOUR YEARS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Harpe rs are publishing Mr. Cals 


two volumes octavo, with two sp 


Travels | 1 Cire 


1 Colton’s 


inited extracts trom whi 




















ve here furnish our readers—the first is calculated to swell ever 
bosom with the best feelings of our nature—the latter is a light a: 
ry « ist, being a deseription of what the author witness¢ d on ai ing, 
wecas of the display of the re val pageantry of LE SICK, 
bly | 
regi 
THE ROVAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 1834 time 
The tmmense assembly, full of expectanev, had risen, to receive, sent 
m silence, the king and queen, with their retinue, as they entered the But 
ibbey, and occupied the roval box, and the adjommg compartments facu 
It was a grand and brilliant sight. The fittmg up of the abbey had been 
been so arranged, that, from all parts, the views ar d various perspec cert 
tive of the assembly, as well as of the interiwour of that magnificent eurta 
were mntensely absorbing its fi 
he first burst of musick was the union of the full power of four W 
hundred and two voices and two hundred and tlurtv-one mnstruments n th 
in all six hundred and thirty-three performers, mm the Coronation An ange 
them: * Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet anomted Solomo: oe 
king; and all the people rejoiced and said, God save the king, long venl 
live king, may the king live for eve Hallelujah. Amen.” toG 
The whole assembly listened to this standing. I confess, I was In 
not prepared for such a beginning. It was tremendous; It was aw the | 


There r 


My nervous svstem was shaken 


ful ; 


were several passages in the anthem, under the performance of which 


It Was overpowering 




































bemg thus taken by surprise, | became exceedingly anxious, lest | claus 
should be driven thoroughly out of my senses It seemed as if the chor 
performers themselves had run wild ecstasy, iat we shou to ee 
all be left crazy ina heap. Sir George Smart's roll of white I 
however, the visible symbol which regulated the whole, continue elu) 
to wave i his hand, and beat the time, for the rmation of o his v 
faith, that he. at least, was neht, and thus to restore us to our senses ie s 
Ver I had no conception, that the co unation of anv p t Hat 
whatever of human voices and of musical instruments could produc eriv 
such etlect | it allel ina d ame produced the sensation ana | 
t ‘ d exhaustion—bec ot { intense emotuon— wit 
V¢ ere a I belev rf rsifc \ res ‘ 
Tint ely came ti | th of Havdn’s Creatio r ‘ 
solo-recitative, by Mr. Bellamy In the begn r (i create 
t ens and ( th, and the ¢ iw ‘ Out form ahd Ve \ 
ess was upon the face of the deep t 
This M Bellamy took tm ‘ te ces at the testi \ 
1784 li one ¢ «ok L ( s oVs tt rk 
t evoted to protess of ck He : 
= ‘ ( I t don thes © was evice vot 
emi st His situation w Ss pecul He was the tirs t 
‘ : » betore s im sing assembly ox sion i tal 
etotore 34 ad one 1 , and it yis ve 
7 en, os Blaydn’s Cree He was not, as they 5 ' 
: There we eons ain tail all e 
ext wesible, tl es t v sclf-npossessec } 
’ ve out of s % t very et 
ve = he ‘ was na ito k. where s 1 be 
vears to come He talrere I was ‘ ‘ 1 sto I At 
hence symp zea Ww ‘ in eg 4 ‘ 
sell we i us 8s equent | s lu t ‘ Vas t 
l \ the onl ‘ i od ’ sie It occ stree 
< ) s, from twelve cK >to l ‘ t ‘ es og 
ore 1 trom three aa tt . ‘ commen uy s ca 
ve ss after as the k ee ve The Mes that 
i Vas tie st att ( a t togetie he most } Park 
sit asse v. althoug ev were all suthen emarkable m re | 
n " The ab Was com illed s © o'% k ten 
t s x s except \ < vere ere i \ ed ‘ 

t ct t " arse ‘ | ‘ x sais eq } 
as so ¢ s e, as to a t rus reiere va 
1M ve \ ' > Wall? from tw rt t ‘ s betore the 0 attem 
vencement of the performance, and to sit tour hours afterward, ¢ Even 
gam such an advantage Ihe orchestra began to nll about hait- all al 
ten, and at eleven the loud and solemn organ filled the enti tavou 

its various notes and thunder rolling thro gh the ic ty raze | 
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arches, for the purpose of drowning the tuning of the instruments— 
its own notes being the standard. The amazing power of the organ 
could only be appreciated at this time, as in the performance it was 
a mere accompaniment. It was capable of drowning the ir it- 
self. As the voice is an instrument, which God has made, and is 
always in tune, it was not raised at this time. Although the artificral 
instruments were all at work during the hour of tuning, scarcely one 
of them was heard 
which the organist had in creating other discords, at the same time 
that he kept up the notes necessary ior the tuning of the other in- 





Even their discords were drowned by an art, 


struments Phis discordant and tremendous jargon was itself an in- 


At times, it seemed as if it would carry away 
» roof and break down the walls of the vast edifice 


teresting exhibition 
t 
to twelve, the reserred seats were all filled, and precisely at noon the 





From eleven 


king and queen made their entrance, and the orerture commences 


is his- 


The order of the classification of scripture, in the Messiah 





torical, comprehending as nearly as possible the entire work of Ke- 
dempton, from the beginning to the consummation of all things 
First, the prophetick announcement ; next, the nativity and character 
of the Messix il 
turn to heaven ; fift 
resurrection of the d 

I will only notice a few passages. Distinction would be injustice, 


; thirdly, his suffering ; fourthly, his triumphs and re- 





the pubheation of the gospel ; and lastly, the 





ad and his state in heaven with the redeemed 


if it were to be understood that every part Was not intense lv absorbing 


The passage begining, * O thou that tellest good tidings,” ete 





ending with * Anse, shine.” etc. being a chorus, was transport 


But never—never shall | forget the part * For unto us a child ts 
horn; unto us a son ts given; and the government shall be upon hus 
shoulder ; and his name shall be called” —Ah, what '—so iw fu 


was the transition at this pomt—so ove rpowerTing Was the burst of 
every voice and every imstrument, with the full power of each and 


rrepeat« d 





combined, as they passed trom the previous soit and ofte 


rains, as if they could never leave them, tll at last when expecta- 





n was spent, and the soul made contented to remain wrapped in 
ihe harmomes by which it was enchaimed, heave itself seemed sud 
deniy, In an mstant, to! rin s full and 

















inexpressible exclar ” ful ) 

MM llor trees "Phe nughty God 1 et ( } verias a I ather — 
* The Prince of Peace '” And over, and over, and over again, they 
dwelt upon the peal, as if they had got to their everlasting home—as 
if nothing could draw the away. ‘Then back ti rned 

* For ous a ¢ ld is born, ete.—that they mich with 
higher ecstasies on the more de itful theme erful '"— 
and each time they passed the ity transition, it was no less ama 





zing, but the more so; the won 


Nothing but that mimitable pastoral 





phony, which followed 


























assisted by every instrument 1 the band. and vet so soft and sox i- 
ing, that one might eCasily¥ linagine it was dist i heave vm 
sick, solte ned by the | hath ot tts pas e- ) se ¢ 1 poss 
bly have let us down, without violence. from those s e ethers 
regions, into which we had been ratsed I had ofte 1 thousand 
times, thought, that the simple eloquence of this passage, as It pre 
sents itseil to the eye on the sacred page, could never be improved 
But He that formed the eye, made also the cer He gave us no 
faculty in vain Hie t t seemed “all glo sus,” as s names had 
been read, is more glorious and more wonderful, when his “ Wen 
ce names i N \ ! i s ory ud bee Conceal 1 t 
curtam w ow withdraw ind it seemed to burst upon us im 
its fulness ! 
What a preparation for the strain—* There were she} erds abiding 
n the tield, keeping watch over their flocks by might And lo! the 
angel of the Lord,” et 
* And suddenly there tie a el a multitude of ‘ ea- 
venly hosts, praising Gx s ’ [G / s}—* Glory 
to God in the highest on ¢ good-will tow me 
In the passage, representing the sufferings of Christ, heaven and 
the universe seemed wrapped 1 deep. } tentous om ’ 
Then came the triumph, by the principal singers, and s¢ chorus 
Lift up your he 1) ve ile ‘ wil thev came to © last 
such b i i 1 
and so | ‘ s 
e * Hallelujah ch Hal 
pote fi etn Phe 1 " 
‘ our Lore d of his ¢ ‘ 
Ix ol kings nd La I bs 
ove © re © Is 
‘ ace ite to EXpress © « erenes l I s 
La f ‘ s we etter Ww . 
et i ( eno ew at \ ‘ 
‘ ‘ = Nore s t t ivers¢ . 
‘ a se echo i cacn chor re ‘ ss ol ¢ ‘ 
‘ s, al va their etlor se! 
W lit ‘ ‘ 1 i ( We ta ’ 

s i re . » Grod by 
‘ i" ‘ ‘ t = iis ‘ \ 

' an Bles } yp | \ , 
ts ( ‘ ‘ i t t ! 
oT ver, Ame eh v ef vl the ‘ 

The etlect was ele ‘ ds ne It see < 
table | oul oe tx to rem erates sas 
xvologyv neve >» be ) Lhe Arne cor rl 

re : 6 is. as 
t “ ‘ 
THE QUEEN'S | Noe! ‘ 
4 s © we t f ‘ Hvde Park 
‘ a erm ‘ 
‘ s ‘ a " s 

stree s ® , more se Ss 
@ ut e mag George the Four vn what 
a called ( <t H t he dit ¢ ve 
t tit is realiv a cescent \ end Hyae 
Park, crossed Pies v, and passes ately be 
re us dl the ss ot We ‘ ‘ res 

endet Vv an ex t ho Horse ‘ 

dus. Indeed the s ‘ elv 
equipages As we wal they cc, The passages cre t ue 
va dense crowd ot spectat =. Tut the wavs were nj 
attendance and activities of the police and the household t es 
Even the corndors. after we had entered the were © ded 
all along by re spectabie persons, who deem it priviledge yi 
tavoured with a ticket, that shall admit them to these passages, to 


gaze at the members of ther a) lan at the nobullty, and others, 


the brillianecy of their court-dresses and 


after they have alighted from their carnages, and are passing up to 


the state apartinents When driving through the streets the heads 





only are to be seen through the windows of their carriages ; but 
, 
t 


upon their feet, they make a different show, « specially the females 1 





Even a mo 
































mentary aspect of that part of the | 1 ch is to te 
seen between the outer door and the place where they all vamsh from 
these beholders, 1s deemed covetable by persons in hugh condition ot 
life, who for want of rank can get no nearer. There ts 9 great strife, 
therefore, even among those who think thev ¢ thing t 
world, to see a dutchess, a marchioness, a ountess 
a lady, or honow muss, get « und f 
away from s briel vision into the regio ove a 
be seen only among her equals, and a cert ‘ Ihe 
mass are contented with the external glimpses of a court, « re 
obliged to be so 
We left our names at the reporter's table in the Portrantt Galler 
according to custom, and arrived in the middle state-apartment, or 
George the Third’s room, next to the throne-room, at a quarter be 
fore two o'clock. There were not many in by this time 
Soon after we entered the room, the centre folding-doors 
ends flew open, and the dutchess of Kent was announced As by 
magick a passage was 0} | through our apartment, and all turnes 
to pay the dutchess respect She entered, being ushered lew the 
men in waiting, followed by the ladbes attending upon her, | \ 
out the Princess Vi 1 It would have been especially oe ‘ 
f I had seen this young heiress presun ve to the British ‘ 
der such cure ances. The dutchess courtesied and bowed w 
great grace, both to to the right and lett, as she passed tire t 
opened and smiling ranks She is a woman of truly reval bearmg 
her looks are most mteresting. even charming ; her manners express 
ing every Winning grace. No wonder that she is popula roel af tae 
husband had lived, she would have beent i eenott ’ 
She glided mto the throne-room to the ro party, to suppo 
the queen during the ceremonies, 1 the R vsed behuned he 
The throng in our apartment cont ( t ‘ e¢ by new ar 
vals for nearly an hour; and su ol perceived was the tact he 
east room, until the latter became absolutely crammed. | hardly need 
vy. that evervthing around 1 now become t most brilliant scene 
] had ever witnessed s brilliant, ceed, ti eat wealth otf the 
Englis ’ \ lavished 1 the r o c jays s 
the 1 est ott r women, al ‘ thew " atvle ‘ 
could make and this no wise « shed ‘ ser 
borrowed splendour, which the presence of epresentatives of t 
reates A sicheat 1 » I 1 ’ e gen oti 
It was a dazzling page he cast « ed tts ms \ 
ss w-whute, lofty d moe v sof l { 
ed the ware e, and he rts alk © det 
et ns AC e¢ Telalive posi a | ot 
ing dhoran 
I rworto OV presence opened A veme 
seemed to | whose duty was ! or respects 
the que¢ I ier pre rpiaces I< speak positive * 
the ora pevery | ‘ ‘ i Mssade ir 
sters seemed ake ‘ \ I ‘ { . 
guished fe ‘ ew dow i wake 
i whom w e Dutehess de D t . el ind 
ind Madame Tri t iv ol t Cire ‘ ‘ 
now tor the firs e presented 
1 s ares 1 vogue the English co Tt t 
nice vex ol ladies or lo pass { , 
ture Shieh ¢ mm avout Ty ’ ‘ [he 
often pu rien t esent u = 1 ‘ ‘ em 
s too patr . It is a patr o f the f es a ‘ 
rhe onev Wii wv «¢ ‘ it | s ‘ 
hands ot Hose Vho nea nore | ‘ ‘ ‘ s 
on the Not a lady can apy co vitheo ! 
ré on she « i ‘ " K-the Te 1 wk 
i K Ss \ tt ‘ ey . cer 
ords ‘ r< s ( s er ( i ‘ 
Cilous ’ co Cn { 1 
l een s \ ‘ ‘ 
s yrted t ‘ f We ‘ 
rl Dv he ~« ee or | \ . ‘ 
i scarict co ‘ \ n ‘ a « ( 1 ( 
s .wW ‘ dre 
We . Ss ‘ 
‘ ‘ Mr V\V ‘ 
How | | 
‘ ! ‘ She ‘ 
ve ’ 1 ive ‘ \ ‘ 
| | «4 
‘ « 
re aures 
| “ 1 x 
‘ " | el 
' i « 
‘ \ 
| 
‘ ‘ | 
\ ‘ 
i 
Mr \ 
‘s 
tai i 4 ‘ ¢ ne 
OA Y ‘ 
er \\ ir " ‘ 
I ! t ‘ 
, \ * ‘4 rie 
through a ‘ “ ‘ 
troops an _ ICs -s ! ( ages 
ny to take t re, 1 : 


ORIGINAL POETRY, 


LINES TO A WANDERING GIPSY GIRL. 


RY MISS MA. BROWNE 


I saw ‘ : the mers ’ 
\\ a silyy ton thy voutht ow 
i ‘ N propli n ®, 
\ \ \ cheat Was 
\ : slowly parted 
As ‘ y words t t spired, fe starts 
And © 4 ( tin thy petty eve 
Was oop, as if thy soul 
bt ® the «ft i | nd whole 
\ ‘ i ‘ sides y 
I saw thee t ( t of me 
\ thn ’ or vi r was \ 
\ ' corm 
| we tr 
; 4 ‘ ! “ ‘ 
And ea 
4 Thy louse " 
Hacdst wre ! edly ‘ | camfiower | 
\ ‘ Sind s Dlosson choot vou 


i 1 len ‘ 
\ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
| ‘ 
MW | . ‘ 
| were ‘ 
Ss ‘ ‘ ‘ ! 
\ ' t ‘ i 
\ ‘ 
\ ‘ 
{ ee ‘ 
4 | 


LINES BY A MILLER TO TLIS SISTER, 


\\ ‘ iW eve 
I eouty ‘ 

\ ‘ er wind ow ‘ 
bolt re ns ‘ 

\"\ con ‘ 


\ | ‘ 
I} ‘ 
\\ 
‘ ‘ 
| oa { 
low su ane ove 
| Af ‘ 
\\ ‘ ‘ 
! ; 
Lb 
‘ ’ tw 
Swee ‘ , 
| t ‘ 
\ . 
4 { 


- 
~ ! .Y 
' ‘ 4 
\ 
\\ ‘ 
; 
; ' with a 


| irk ee 
, ‘ ‘ 
MI ‘ ear 
! ‘ 
I } 
7) ‘ Fi ; 
1 ‘ 
i nace t 
P ne re toe 
] r , 
_ 4 i the hearts rf 
‘ 1 , ke thos 
\\ sk end all the 
} P eaven's own hallows 
rayer ascends 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Hirst Empressions of Porcign Scenes, Customs and fRanners. 





SCOTLAND. 
the Pretender— Scotch character misa 


Highland chuftains 





Departure from Gordon Castle 
hended 


observance of Sunday 


by like the * Days of Thalaba,” and I took 


my leave of Gordon Castle 


‘Ten days had gone 


It seemed to me, as I looked back upon 


it,asul | had puss¢ das parate lite there so beautiful had been eve 
object on which | had looked in that time, and so free trom every 
muxture of ennui had been the hours from the tirst to the last I hav 
set them apart in my memory, those ten days, as a bright ¢ pse in 
the usual proce ssion of joys and sorrows It is a little world, walle d 


in from rudeness and vexation, mm which T have lived a lite 

I took the coach tor Elvin, and visited the fine old ruins of the ca 
thedral, and then kept on to Inverness, passing over the * Blasted 
We passed within 


sunset, and the driver ported out to me a 


Heath,” the tryst of Macbeth and the witches 


ulloden Moor, at 


sight of ¢ 


lonely castle where the Pretender slept the mght before th atthe 
The interest with which I had read the remantick history of Prince 





Charlie, in my boyhood, was fully awakened, for his name is still a 
watch-word of aristocracy in Scotland; and the jacobite ongs, 
with their half-warlike, half-melancholy musiek, were favor the 
Dut ress Of Cordon, whe sung them in their orig nal Seoteh, with an 
enthusiasm and sweetness that stirred my blood like the sound of a 


re certainly never was a cause so indebted to musick 





trumpet 7" 
and poetry as that which was lost at Culloden 


The hotel at Inverness was crowded with livery-servants, and the 





door maccessible for carriages I had arrived on the last day of a 
county meeting, and all the chieftams and lairds of the north and west 
ot Scotland were together "The last ball was to be given that even 
ing, and | was strongly tempted to go by four or tive acquaintances 
whom | found m the hotel, but the gout was peremptory My sho« 
would not go on, and | went to bed 

| was Hhnaping about m the morning with @ Kind old baronet, whom 


I had met at Gordon Castile, when [T was warmly aceosted by a gen 


tely remember. On his remind 





i>whom | did not momedu 





that we had parted last on Lake Leman, however, I recollected a aen 

tlemanlike Scotchman, who had offered me his glass oy 
‘ 

to look at the Madame de Stael 


ward at Lausanne, 


vn Thad lett after 





house of and wi 


without even Knowing tis name He invited me 


immediately to dine, and in about an hour or two after, called in hus 


carriage, and drove me toa charmung country-house, a few titles down 
the shore of Loeh Ness, where he presented me to tus ta Vv. and 
treated ne in every respect as if | had been the oldest of his triends 


T mention the circumstance tor the sake of 


A comment On What scotis 


to me a universal errour with regard to the Seoteh characte Iusioat 
of aecaleulatmey and cold people, as they are always deseribed by the 


English, 


than any other | have seen 


they seem to me more a nation of impulse and warn teetin 


Their history certainly goes to prove a 


moet cluvalrous character m days gone by, and as taras | know Scot 


men, they preserve it still with even less of the modification of the 


times than other nations. ‘The mstanee | have mentioned above, is one 


ot many that have come under my own observation, and in many 
riessince, [have never found an Englishman, whe had been in S 
who did not confirm my INpression 1 have not traded with ther 





itis true, and I have seen only the wealthier class, but still lt . my 
yudement a far one The Scotch in England are, ma manner, what 
the Yankee ire in the southern states, and the nivantages of 
penour quick vss and education have eiven them a suceess which ts 
ascribed to meaner eauses. T think ommon prey ‘ trad 
that neither the Scotch nor the | lish are a cold or an untrier 
people, but the Scotch certainly the tarther remove trom coldness ot 
the two 

Inverness is the only place | have ever been in where no me 
dicine could be procured on a Sunday I did not want, indeed, to 
other mementoes of the sacrediess of the day ] " e crowd ot t 
publick room of the hotel, halt the perse ist 1 eathe 
praver-book, and there was @ hush through the house, and a yravit 
the taces of the people passing ti the street, that reminded met t 
New-England than anvthing | have seen I had wanted so ‘ 
washed on Saturday Linpos tole al the waite 0 clo 
up linen op Sunday Toward ev ! [ wishes ‘ 1 ‘ 
drive over to my mspitable trremm Mine host stares I to 
was indecorous to drive out on S I mus ower 
t wwothecary’s shop was opened alter the secon 
| was allowed ac eon) pee v ian ‘ 

| ¢ tsst ‘ cK ‘ \ to i i 


thre t, par ‘ to its] ‘ sire ul pile 
el ences in its ne ‘ cre t ve s ‘ 
mi the othe of the Ness, shaped like a s k 
from the centre of the pl covered W ea ‘ i ‘ 
n Gaeheck, TVounale 4 the Hillbot the Il 

It has | rmo res like att s abroad aca : ; , 
Scotland Nothing se ‘ ‘ t Ln 
l neotland, thar \ s d \ codsee i fore i Was 
as little a ome trpysell, as | eed | ke I ss 
Italy.) vet there was that in ena crolevery p on Whe ap i 
ed me wlucti « veved the presut ithat | was as ta “ 
everything about me as hunselt fra 1, howeve I i 


mans the * Sassenach,”” and astranwer, and, as | was always tuke 
one, | found mysclt onee mere mvested with that agreeable cons« 
quence Which accompanies it, Inv supposed prejudices consults dd, my 


vpuion about another country asked, and comparisons referred to m 
{ ! > . ‘ ee _ 
as an exparie judge found here, ws abroad, too, that the Laghs 


man was expects d to pay more for trifling services than a native, and 


that he would be much more difficult about his accommodations, 


and more particular in his chance I was amused at the 


company 
hotel with an instance of the want of honour shown * the prophet in 
-room tor my breakfast 


* Werter-like 


man,” excessively dressed, but with all the air of a gentleman, sitting 


hus own country I went down to the coffee 


about noon, and found a remarkably fashionable, pale, 


with the newspaper on one side of the fire He otiered me the paper 


after a few minutes, but with the cold, half supere hous politene ss 


which marks the dandy tribe, and strolled off to the window The 
landlord entered presently, and asked me if I had any objection to 


itleman, as it would be a 
* None in the world,”’ I said, 
yenticman tirst Hoot! 


s expression, 


breaklasting with 


convenience In 





‘but vou had better ask 





y it up 


© other * said Boniface, throwimg up his 


*ot’s honour for the hike o* him 


I kenn'd hin wee 


chm with an ineredulo 





He's yoost a laddic bo 
And so enter 


Hilal athe 


and brought up I the toon 


breakfast for two. | found my compamon a well-bred 


surprised, however, if not vexed, to discover that I knew 


he was of Inverness. He had been im the eivil service of the East 


India Company for some years, (hence his paleness,) and had returned 
to Seotland for his health Ile was not the least aware that he was 
known, appare ntly, and he certainly had not the slightest trace of his 
Scotch birth. The landlord told me afterward that his parents were 
poor, and had raise unself by lus own cleverness alone, and yet 
itwas “honour for the like o’ hun” to sit at table with a common 
stranger! ‘The world ts really very much the same all over 


In the three days | passed at Inverness, | made the 


hearted H 


acquaintanc¢ ot 


and found great dithieulty 





several of the warm hiand ehiets, 


of the © Lords of the 








In relusing to go home wit! em One Isles” 
Was among the number, a handsome,.lugh-spirited youth, who would 
have been the chivalrous Lord Ronald of a century ago, but was now 
only the best shot, the best rider, the most elegant man, and the most 

capital fellow” im the west of Scotland He had lost evervthing 
tut his Isle itus London campaigns, and was beginning to listen 
to hus trends’ advice, and look out for a fe to mend his fortune and 
hismorals. There was a peculiar style about all these young men, 
something very like the m wrolto i bred Virgimans i tree, 
gallant, selt possessed bearing, tery and prompt, yet full of courtesy | 


was pleased with them altogether 


laintance, on MV passage from Londor 


ved to pay a visit to Lord 


Thad tormed an agreeable ac 
to Edinburgh im the steame with a ventioman bound to the 
lands for the shoo 7 season Hew er 


promised 


la miley, with whom l had mvseit to pass a week, and we 


| irted at Ecunboro’ im the hope of meet ne at Kinrara 





t 
from Dalhousie, a fortnight after, we met by chance at the hotel 
Edmboro’, he having arrived the same day, and havn iken a pas 
sage like myself for Aberdeen. We made another agreeatle passage 
together, and he lett me at the gate of Gordon ¢ stle, proceed 


north on another visit I was sitting m the cotlee-room 


ow | should reach Kinrara, 


Ime t 


pondering to myvselt! 


friend 


When, enter again my 
to mv great surprise, who miformec hat Lord Lumley had 
returned to Kn rland I) Sappo nted alike Of our visit, We tooK @ pas 
rness to Fort William 


amof comerde 


save together onee more inthe steamer trom Inve 


for the followme morning. It was a singular t sli 


but I was mdebted to it for one of the most agreeable chance ac quaint 


ances T have yet made XN Pow 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


LETTER FROM LAWRIE TODD, 


Butxa in the e of the Edin ' e day 
ter of IS34, while vas t » see Mr ¢ ibe I picked 
an old manuse where I read the following beautiful s Has 
mentioned © Cr stance »> Mr. ¢ imbers, | « lm 
depend ¢ l ste ‘ lty k as 
some ol vo service \ 
LADY JANE. 
| ‘ \\V “T rire S shia « 
‘ 1 ¢ irle ‘ et ers. ? | 
I met I uly Cs ‘ | la t y s ‘ 
vea eve . nd bvon Vv degrees © mm \ 
‘ ‘ . vy resided wi t motile t ‘ 1 s 
s tr oewW yore OCCas \ ‘ uitte 
‘ lt t ‘y ] Ve s i 
ve t ” 1 the t ‘ ‘ 
ecM anne kent cons S i 
‘ { t ‘ i“ ‘ >. "“ 
! i \ ~ 
! ‘ ' ‘ 
. em, | 
pane | + i t ‘ ~ 
\t portal v ‘ s \ a. | = 
never see th i t t aoe < ‘ 
6 msITV CXcile s ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
ce-regal ¢ t u“ t \\ ‘ i dvsh 
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Lord Wigton was not insensible to the cruelty of his policy, how- 
He 


loved his young daughter more than the rest, and it was only in 


ever well he might be convinced of its advantage and necessity 


obedience to what he conceived to be the commands of duty, that 


he subjected her to this restraint His lordship, therefore, felt anx- 


to alleviate her solitary 


and knowing her to be fond of musick, he had sent to 


lous In some measure the desagremens ol 


conhnement, 
her, by the last messenger, a theorbo, with which he thought she would 
be able to amuse herself in a way verv much to her mmd—not con- 


sidering that, as she could not play upon the instrument, it would be 
little better to her than an unmeaning toy. By the return of his 


messenger, he received a letter from Lady Jane, thanking him for 


the theorbo, but making hun aware of his oversight, and begging hua 


to send some person who could teach her to play 


The gentry of Scotland at that period were in the habit of en- 


gaging private teachers im their families ; they were generally young 


men, of tolerable education, and who had visited the continent \ 


few days after receiving his daughter's letter, it so happened tt 


vat la 
Atte 


youth was 


| ' 
was applied to for employment by one of these useful pe 
| 


INUSOrTe 


sunaves, 2 


and h hve-and-twenty 





tall youth, appa 


p discovered that the 





putting a few que stions, his lors 





possessed of many agreeable accomplishments ; t he was, in par- 
ucular, perfectly well qualified to teach the theorbo, and had no ob- 
jecuuons to enter the service of the young lady of quality, only with 
the proviso, that he was to be spared the disgrace of wearing the 


Matt rst 


on the road to the palace of Wigton, bearmg a letter from my 


i, next dav 





family livery ng t 





saw our youth 


lord, 


setting forth the qualities of the voung man, ar 
us Instructions, and would b« 


wouid 





hoping she 


beneht by |! now more content with her 


present residence 


It was Lady Jane's practice every day to take a walk presenbed 


bv her lather, in the garden, on Which vecasion the countess c¢ 


} 
' 














coived herst as acting up to the letter of her husband's commands, 
when she ordered Mr. Richard to attend lis pup This a 
ment was exceedingly agreeable to Lady Jane, as they sometimes 
took out the theorbo and 4 musick to the other pleasures of the 
K WEVE to make she with a story, it would have been 
i new problem nature, could these people have escaped 
from falling in love hey were const wether, no company 
frequented the house, the mother was old and infirm, and perfectly 


satistied when she knew that Lady Jane was within the limits pre 






































seribed by her fathe l Jane was now in her eighteenth year, 
probably neve id see d certainly had never converse 1: an 
thar iV rt ‘ ‘ ’ id polish ol a centleman hougi 
Richard had not yet told tus tale of love, his genteel! deportment 
iudsome person, and c¢ n sorts of attention, which love only can 
dictate, had won he heart Oelore she Knew It Her only ir now 
Vas, that she might betray herself; and the more she admured, the 
more reserved she became toward him As for Master Richard, 1 
vas vonder that ! should be deeply smutten with the « ol 
mistress, for, everas he stole along, t rlance at 
n ct bo ‘ iad neve seen in Spain oO i Ita inv such 
ye nens of tema OV s i lmuration with which sf 
beneid | si! 5 At nplishin its whi had Give 
som pleasure ‘ spired to at m prec si ‘ 
s Phe intot « r tue \ every day, and tha 
t enitied ch er ot stru gradu blinded he 
gy easure to sh eg tv 1 t w probable s« ime « 
her lt I We 1 uy ithe s ‘ ol her passior t ‘ 
P ‘ iv s 1 comside mum entered he mind, her tears we 
<¢ ad. bv reve to a nea W ul te ‘ rre t 
! ‘ that I ird was t thes wd Ss d hear 
aft { Love ass ning s © di es ‘ a 
| Lk vi \ ) worm x) lmimmediately pre« € Civ 
“ tne re ue om the tury of Cromwell, 1 Servic 
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\ irc i t ve ‘ v vw vald be 
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‘ hie s ow tle w al one Mast 
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s s s ‘ 1 at 
} saw 
‘ ( ‘ day was 
‘ | TLorne t Oss ' s vy parted, Ru 
t se s ex eo, Whit e saw yt 
M's, t ve up da ‘ 
‘ t “0 t ! t \ ‘ ss crt z 
wrt as ys en t tracter of it lad free 
E g that seem ha'e ‘ sens 
Wi passed between Jane and R it ‘ ove 
r my fe ut does not s I ¥ next morning, however 
te 1 Mast R ! jog swiftly alon e road to Edin 4 
me od Oo is nag. W t ta l v ne seated com v 
‘ million be 1 t was market-day in Edmburgh. The lanes 
i! streets on entering the city having been crowded with carts 
wagons, etc. they were compelled to slacken their pace, and were thus 
eX sed to the scrutimizing gaze of the inhabitants. Both had ende 
ve i to guise eve arkat in their appearance, so fs 
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as dress and demeanour could be disguised ; yet, as Lady Jane could had been made relations against their w 





he hoped they would con turn hus atte improvement of this property ; to 

























































































not conceal her extraordinary beauty, and Richard had not found , tinue good friends; the young people,” he observed, “* are no’ so which he had ms by purchases of hisown. He 
it possible to part with a sly and dearly-beloved mustache, it natu- | matched. At any rate, my lord, let us put a good tace on inat vctually made four hundred and fifty miles of roads, parliament, or 
rally followed that they were honoured with a great deal of staring. | ter afore them gentle folks. I'll get horses for the two, and thev'll | the local publick im Scotland. bear lt the expense, and construct 
Many an urchin upon the street threw up his arms as they passe d join the procession , and the dell ha’e me, uf Lady Jane disna out ed one ndred and thirty-four bndves His tenants on this property 
along, exclaiming, * Oh! the black-bearded man!” or, **Oh' the | shine the hale o’them'” were, most or all of them, suffering under the evils of a crowde: 
bonnie leddie!” The men all admired Lady Jane, the women Master “My Lord Linlithgow,” responded the graver and more implaca- population, without employment Their condition was also made 
Richard. The lovers had thus to run a sort of gantlet of admiration ble earl of Wigton, “it mav set vou to take this matter blithely vorse by th at the roveme f the more southern cour 
and remark, tll they reached the house of an acquaintance, when a but, let me_ tel! you it’s a muckle mair serious affair e. What tues of Scotla ad drive to the vuntains of Sutherland po 
nunister being sent for, in a few minutes Richard and Lady Jane think ve, am I to do wi’ Kate and Grizzy. noo!” tions of their pop m too idle or vicious to apply themselves to 
were united m the holy bands of matrimony * Hoot, too, my lord,” said Linlithgow, with a sly smile the the more re ur and industrious habits which the umproved circum 
When the ceremony was concluded, the clergyman and witnesses chance is as gude as ever it was, I assure vou, and sae will every stances of those counties rendered necessary. Manv also who. bv 
satistied and dismissed, the lovers left the house with the design of | body think, that kens them the miussion of offences, were exposed to prosecutions, especially 
walking into the city. Lady Jane had heard much from her sisters in The cavaleade soon reached the court-yard of Holyrood-house, ler the revenue laws, f i refuge the less ess parts of 
praise of Edinburgh, but had never seen that gude toon until that day where the duke and dutchess invited the company to a ba \ the Suthe d estate , execes to receive them 
In conformity to a previous arrangement, Lady Jane walked first, they designed to give that evening in the hall of the palace. W s sub-tenants, « ‘ king to pay rents not to be re ed 
like a lady of quality, and Richard followed closely behind, with the — the company dispersed, Lords Linlithgow and Wit tak th out of the funds of est indus | ey . » svetem wer 
dress and deporte nt of her servant; her ladyship was dressed im voung tnends under their own protection, after a little expla cnormous lt ‘ ‘ \ ‘ Ne 4 ‘ oral e« 
her finest suit, and adorned with her tinest jewels, all which she had al! parties were reconciled ers An ‘ i wrly ved was 
rought with her on purpose, in a small bundle which she bore on her The report of Lady Jane's singular marrage hav spre abroad, tended by 1 erless etenorat fluences. The duke sav 
is she rode behind Richard Her step w is light, and her be aring the walk from the gate to the palace Was cad w ODOT ’ andl Tes , om ’ ‘ ese ed 1M 
wav ; as she moved along, the crowds tn the street made way on both centieme 1 an hour belore the time of assem ‘ indie th “ His t ‘ ( “ ’ ‘ ‘ wnt sale 
sides, and wherever she went, she left behind her a wake, as it were, see Lady Jane At length, the object of this attention came 1 tates ‘ ‘ er. « | 
ol ration and confusion destly tr pping along, | ind in hand wit er tathe law; a buzz DOCOME a ted with thew 1M tena ve 
It so happened that on this day the parliament of Scotland was admuration was heard around; and when they entered the ball-room, : direct " to nseit alt cute hess lle ce Lal t 
going to adjourn, a day on which there was always a general turn-out the duke and dutchess arose and gave them a welcome, hoping vulate the \ , energies (re 
among the gentry, and a grand procession Richard and his lady they would often adorn the circle at Holyrood palace their characte \ ‘ ¢ , 
now directed their steps to the Parlrament-square , here all was bus- l i} a short tune, the dancing commence it rit Mes “ ome ‘ ©¢ ‘ % “ ~ os 
tle and magnificence, dukes and lords, ladies and gentlemen, all im who exhibited their charms and their magnificent attire m that « wever, Was v to be ove dul T dk 
the most splendid attire, threa go their way among the motley crowd tivating exercise, none was, either m person or dress, hall so b ant tail ecoessaly to } ore ted Py . otiies 
Some smart and well-dressed young g emen were arranging their as Lady Jane were ‘ r , we a 
cloaks and swords, by the passage ich had given entry to Richard Let me add, m conclusion, that Lam proud of the name of Lav cs - .  pewes 
and Lady Jane. At sight of our heroime, most of these gallants stood ston. | claim it as Scotch i never knew one \ SUSM ‘ s ‘ ex . 
still in Imiration, and one of them, with the tramed assurance of a it. but what was the first in their prolessior Witness tlhe eat I bie eas as bon Ik ‘ 
rake, observing her to be beautiful, and a stranger, with only one atten ood Doctor Liv whose praise I the « es ‘ s \ very cotte ne , , + 
dant, accosted her in la ruage which caused her at once to blush the venerable « of revol ‘ iy eu \ se ‘ ‘ ' ‘ on f » 
and tremble. Richard's brow reddened with anger, as he commanded — the oath to the first and best of preside 1 who ed | n | free » vex . al 5 de 
the offender to leave the lady alone with the first steamboat They are descendants of tot ea , s , He ex . 
And who are you, my brave fellow?” said the vonth, with bold — Richard. the hero of our tak ss hig k " ’ 
ssuranc¢ ‘4 * 4 \ 
Surah '” exelauned Rict forgetting his live Pam tha ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, ked to ve re ' 
ady’s husband—her servant, I mean and he e sto yped stort tena k ' ‘ eV 
pape ti Ee Ty THE LATE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND. ecto ‘ ’ 
** Admirable '” exclaimed the other. “Ha' ha! ha! Here, sirs, | . ' . one ed { | 
s v's lackey, who does not know whether he is his muistress’s ser Amone the most dis — : } 
vant or husband Let us give him up to the town-qua * So sav have reeently passed tre , — an n ‘ ‘ , ' ‘ ’ 
g, ne atte mpted to push Richard aside and take hold of the lady > erlang He was : ‘ Jit ‘ \ ! ‘ 
but he had not time to touch her garments with so much as a fing t duke s at — coms: = : ‘ 
betore her protector had a rapier flourishing before his eves, and ‘ie administration ¢ Larl Grey : etl et ‘ 
threatening hum with instant death of he laid a hand on his mistress any ¢ try 0 a ee re : ‘ eof re \\ s 
(t sight of the steel he stepped back, drew his sword, and was preparing — ‘ ally the resources pom eS sidllers twat ww ow S ie 
to fight, when a crowd collected Ihis mayesty’s representat ve was at lvantages of a cultivated ’ . os 
Is moment stepping out of the parliament-house, who ordered th dividuals and manner in wie : , ‘ , , 
otticer of his cuard to bring the parties belore him, and asked the for the most part, topicks OF Publick Co : ; 
! 7 
reason OF tls diseracetul occurrence aps, i a country } a . , ; 
Why, here ts a fellow, my lord,” answered the rake who first im but if is otherwise where thoes : 
s ed the lady, * who savs he is the husband of a lady whem he at large as to affect and improve tie reso sd nn nhe ‘ ‘ 
tends as a livery-ma nd a lady, too, the bonn that ae British subject _ . 7 : ' ‘ 
has been seen m Seotland since the days of Queen of the stock of the ve on M ’ . ! ’ 
And what matters it to vou,” said the inquirer, ** in what rela ner, he contributed materially to advance Chat , : ‘ 
i this man stands to hus ladv’? Let the parties both come forward ana, whe he begin like r great I ‘ ed ‘ij \ , i) 
and tell their ain t oad, had heavy obstacles to contend w My M ‘ 
lhe lords in attendance were now crowding round, all eager to Wh" wore i —_ I ’ — bh 
see the be t ly. Lord Wigton was inthe numb " © saw we ex . ts Ir ] ' ' : 
te Unis unex) d place, he was so asto that ‘ o l iin u . : ! S . : ‘ 
‘ ir to fainting and fa! rtrom tus horse, and it was som wk the interests of the B ; F . ‘ wnt ( . S2i \ 
before he musterc \ © enough to « ate t lc a donatio ’ it ( 4 . , 
) Ja “ s this , x s bracht the better to ¢ ‘ . . rcsented ¥ 
? I Wiis ‘ ‘ « ’ 
And heave ve exclaimed at S puncture ‘ v ents 1 \ ‘ i] ; 
4 ‘, { 
e peer, whe had yus ni id ht mv sons t ‘ Live ws j 
KR el s ‘ I whe es id \ met B . - s 
en the D ) tine P vivar eto ‘ stn 
i ve tmhust ( ss e, merely s that t mwes Ww I M 
" ird Lavingstor | t of the respe ef sw N ‘ ‘ 
his name im this state vas the se is of Robert, « ‘ re etwe a) | 
ithgow ; of course + nothing to depend on but his head and to pass directly t Stall i ) . 
~word, he had yore f nder orders f wea, but hea mus ‘ i ‘ iH ! 
g © fame ¢ ja st tv. bv ft i servant who concealed ms WwW adosway ’ ' I» ke 
! the cen, | tas tof he watt r her pots of prim e the max ‘ ‘ t ‘ ‘ ‘ ts je ‘ ‘ 
x vl pM inthos, lett the assumed t diswuise by wh t w tins I se Ol s« Shness ‘ ‘ Va ‘ The 
< ated se! to tle ‘ es ot her fathe ct The two reaso can np k be t vute t ‘ 
vers, thus sed by the esp © pare stood with dow 1 es a, | cal ¢ Th ‘ S 
ist looks d pert y siient, while all was buzz d contus 0 rm rt ew e 4 i " etn ‘ Bt a I tae ‘ v ‘ 
che bs an sro t for the | nes emed were no aunposed at first \\ ilso ‘ { 
re s st spect of the than were all the res , tr nlace in the p { , I the | funera 7 as 
the be y ot j hitherto unseen. Lady Jane Fle duke of S ca ihis I r ‘ ‘ t 
Ihe earl of Lintint vw. A rds father, was the first to spea tloud to the annua verage price ol w See stance ' \ , « ! , v the ‘ 
and this fd ma lacomek, though unportant query, which | cording to that of woul, by t, the ‘ t ave mory of t ‘ ted la ’ r Kable spectacle  ‘T 
L hed im th " pile words ° Are you marrncd, barns ‘Ss boen pr id mi SsuTnS ¢ " ney t t - t a iy? yuol _ . ‘ i ji tw { 
Yes, d tfather,”’ said his sor ithering courage, and coming nent yrelded; which timely and well red iieranty f thie i iusion inf v tol t emark ’ the fume of Crern 
close up to his sade le-bow ; ** d | beseech you to extricate Lady nd twotold effec of saving st t ! SS nad Sue cus Phe re ta fHoctiy i ow weld in dost 
‘ane and I from this crowd, and | will tell vou all when we are alone tates from dilapidation where, tro ire po Ss and Trequent presence ‘ 
A pretty man ve e, truly.” said his father, **to be staying at But his manner of dealing wit s Scotch est t = ty ter wa Kely tot wt InVassed at stly estunate 
hame, and getting yours marned: all the trme vou should have of Sutherland, is not to be passed ove Vithout 1 sore what vere powert y pwr the wt t lately alte s fune 
en abroad, winning honours and wealth, as your gallant grand-une more particular. He ne to the possession of these estates by mar 1, meetings were held tm Staflordstire, Shropshire and Sutherlan 
did wi’ Gustavus, king of Sweeden. Hooever, since better mayna nage ; his dutchess, who still lives to adorn and benetit society ua her teach of w iit was det od to erect a mo t to hos me 
be, I maun try and console my Lord Wigton, who, | doot, has the ywn country, having been countess of Sutherland in her own sory be pla ' ‘ ‘ our © counts 
warst o’ the barvain, ye ne'er-do-weel'” He then went ip to Lady | and, as such, linea heritress Of the most a nt subsisting pecrag respectively The sum collected by voluntary scriplion in these 
ane’s father, shook him by the hand, and said. * that though in Great Bri ’ t t ex in 1S began to dastricts for the erect ‘ monument is upward of three 
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thousand pounds sterling. The contributions from several thousands 
of contributors were chiefly in small sums—five pounds and under. 
In very many instances they did not exceed a shilling. All these were 
touching memorials to exalted virtue and worth. Mere rank, title 
or wealth never commanded them in such ways, or to such an extent 

The duke was a highly accomplished as well as eminently useful man. 
England had reason to be proud of such a subject. He was a fine 
classick ; knew Latin critically ; spoke French with remarkable purity 
and elegance ; was thoroughly versed in English, French and Italian 
literature ; a good botanist, and acquainted with all the modern dis- 
coveries in chymistry. ‘These were but a part of his attainments 
It is to his honour that they were chiefly self-acquired, although he 
had been at Westminster and Oxford. He was in the house of com- 
mons before he was of ave, ambassador at Paris from 1790 to 1792, 
the most critical periods of the French revolution, in all which pub- 
lick situations, and others that he held, he gave uniform proofs, although 
in parliament neither a frequent nor copious speaker, of a sound and 
discriminating understanding, a pure patriotism and a noble disinterest- 
edness. In Paris he appointed Mr. Huskisson, whom he found in that 
metropolis a young Englishman engaged in the study of medicine, his 
secretary ; and on returning to Engiand, became instrumental in 
procuring him a place in the war and colonial offices, then under the 
direction of Mr. Dundas, afterward Lord Melville. He thus con- 
tributed, by his early and right appreciation of Mr. Huskisson, to the 
future advancement of that powerful statesman. ‘Those who re- 
imember the kind and elegant hospitalities of the duke, are fond also 
of remembering how that illustrious pair, Huskisson and Canning, 
were wont to share them. After succeeding, in 1803, as heir to the 
last duke of Bridgewater, to the Bridgewater canal and estates con- 
nected with it, he set the example, which has been improved by 
others, of opening his splendid collection of paintings to the publick 
on stated days, at Cleveland-house, m London; the good effects of 
which upon the publick taste in England have been fully admitted 
His patriotisin and courtesy were extended much farther to artists, 
to whom he afforded a liberal facility of access to this magnificent 


collection of private art, for the purpose of enabling them to pursue 





their studies and increase their acquaintance with the works and 


style of the ancient masters. He was the president and muniticent 
patron of the * British Institution.” ‘To the national gallery of paint- 
ing he presented a maguificent work of Rubens, from the Doria palace 
at Genoa, for which he had paid three thousand pounds, and was in 
many other ways judiciously and extensively an encourager of the 


Nor did any solicitors of publie 


fine arts in England k or private 


charity ever sue to him in vain, in any well-authenticated instance 
of want or distress 

Such, under various aspects of character and usefulness, was this 
enlightened and estimable nobleman. Exemplary in all his domes- 


ms, beloved by his family, steady m his friend- 





tick and social relat 
ships, just and wisely generous in all his dealings, faithful and able 
in the publick trusts confided to him, with a train of private virtues 
that shed comfort and happmess before the path of thousands who 
were under his influence, (in which ottices of beneticence he was 
ever and actively aided by his amiable and accomplished dutehess)— 
such a man may well be accounted an honour and a blessing to the 
country to which he belonged. ‘The foregoing notices of his life have 
been taken, generally in its own words, from a printed, but unpub 
lished memoir of him drawn up by Mr. Loch, a member of the house 
of commons, which the writer of this abridgment of it has received 
from England, but the merit of which is greatly impaired by the 
abridgment, and im nothing more than that it sets forth but a por- 
If it be asked why 


tion of the merits of the subject of the memoir 


he seeks to bring, and thus imperfectly, a knowledge of the charae- 





ter of this British peer home to any portion of our own publick, his 
answer would be, that virtue ts of ail countries. Its example should 
never be lost. ‘There is no room among us, it is true, for an exact 
imitation of the duke of Sutherland's career; but its great principle, 
like the principle of virtue, is everywhere the same, and may be 
everywhere at work. We have no immense estates like him, no great 
hereditary landed proprietors, with a numerous tenantry%and other 
appendages of aristocratick and feudal grandeur; but we have, in our 
prosperous and rising country, many ri h men—many whose super- 
fluous store searcely knows how or where to employ itself; and the 


sagacious and liberal manner m which he connected himself with the 


fforts 





publick works of Britain, and his benignant and well-directed « 


surely suggest 





condition of his fellow-men, migh 





to improve t] 


kindred hints to all disposed on this side of the Atlantick, or in any 


clime, to become, through the imstrumentality and power of their 


wealth, publick or private benefactors. Let men of riches among 
is, 80 to speak, be the exceutors of their own will. Let them, while 
they live, not only lay the plans, but begin to execute them, which 
they mean shall be executed after they dic Let them, while thev 


live, be gin to give away what they mean to give away alter thev die— 


Think how much better some, if not all. of 


this may be done under their own supermtendence, while they yet do 


a portion of it at least 


ive; and what enjoyments and benefits to others, what honourable 
fame and enjoyments to themselves it might not untregue ntly secure, 
which otherwise they can never witness or taste 

‘To the other motives for bringing before the American publick 
the character of such a person as the duke of Sutherland, it may in 
conclusion be said, that a mind lke hs could be neither narrow nor 
exclusive in its views of national policy and administration. Ac- 
cordingly, in this great tield of British atfairs, he stood by the cause 
of national reform in the erisis that has lately shaken that empire, 
He had th 
highest notion of his own independence, and it was a just pride that 
enabled hum to boast that the only two personal favours he received 





and was at all times liberal 





n his political opinions 


from the crown during a long life—the knighthood of the garter and 
his dukedom—were conferred on hun not only without solicitation, 


but without lus previous knowledge 


, her penitent mother th 


His family is among the most ancient in England. It stands at | 
the present day allied, probably, to more of the great families of that 
nation, than any other of the peerage. One of his estates, the an- 
cient Gower estate of Stittenham, in Yorkshire, has been in the fa- 
iily by actual legal ownership since the twelfth century, and the tra- 
dition is that it belonged to them before the Norman conquest. His 
person was of the middle size; his countenance and features expres- 
sive of benignity and decision; his conversation, from the variety 
of his knowledge, adequate to almost all topicks, but generally re- 
strained and unostentatious ; his manners grave, simple, dignified, 
and courteous ; it would be only common praise to add, those of a 
Such was this eminent and meritorious man 
TEMPLE 


periect gentleman 


He died in his seventy-sixth year 





ORIGINAL ALLEGORIES. 


ZAYDI, OR THE WELL OF TRUTH. 


In the beautiful and fertile Valley of Roses, cooled by the ever- 
flowing water of the Euphrates, dwelt Zaydi—bright as the evening 
star, and gentle as the wind that sighs amid the fresh-blown violets 
Sixteen summers had searee touched with their warm breath her 
glowing cheeks, yet Zaydi joved in the smiles of a sweet infant 
Nature had blest it with a thousand charms; health bloomed on its 
cheek and gambolled in every limb ; beauty had clothed it with her 
ever-changing robe of loveliness ; and genius circled its fair forehead 
with an undying halo. Happy, happy days! Zaydi and her young 
child rose with the morn, light fell their footsteps over the fragrant 
dews, and eve still found them bounding with an untired delight ; 
but, alas! one day, when gazing with a mother’s fond and mnocent 
pleasures on the youthful Ameé, Zavdi perceived a faint, black spot, 
in the centre of her darling’s forehead. Trembling with atfright, she 
flew to the sage, Abeothenon, and beseeched him to come to the 
relief of the little snfferer. Abeothenon listened to her prayer, and 
hastened to the child While observing her, he beheld the spot 
deepening and widening until it almost overspread her whole fore- 
head. With a stern look, turning to the affrighted mother, he said 

* When, by the blessing of the great and merciful Allah, you first 
clasped your Ame, then an infant, in your arms, prayed you for the 
presence of the good fairy Bennethi, to sprinkle its fair forehead 
with the pure and limpid water of the well of truth?” 

Blushing w ith shame and confusion, Zavdi answered 

“Oh, mighty Abeothenon! elated with the joy of a mother on 
clasping her first-born, I forgot the beneficent fairy ; and, beholding 
my child endowed with so many bright and glorious charms, awoke 


not to the recollection of my guilt till thou hast recalled it to my 


memory 

* Rash woman !" said the sage, *“ too soon wilt thou reap the re- 
ward of thine errour ;"* and, turning from the weeping mother, he 
" 


slowly retire 

Heavily passed the hours to Zaydi. No longer joying in the chase, 
she lay listless and languid on her raised and fragrant mats, gazing 
upon the sufiering Ame Each day the black spot deepened in 
hue. Stung with the recollection of her guilt, and wroaght almost 
to madness, Zaydi threw herself upon the ground, and prayed with 


an almost broken heert, that the plague-spot might be removed 


from the forehead of her darling child. Rising from her devotions, 
she beheld a mist moving on the bosom of the water; and, as she 
watched the phenomenon, with a languid and careless curiosity, it | 


slowly unfurled, and a shght and beautiful form stood before her ; | 


in a sweet and plaintive voice, like the soft murmurings of a hidden 


stream, it said 


* Behold, Zavdi, T have listened to thy prayer; by repentance and 


long travail, thou mayest obviate the gu:lt which has plunged you into 
such an abyss of misery.” 
Joyfully Zavdi weleomed the good fairy, for she knew it was Ben- 


nethi, the guardian of the well of truth 

* Kind and generous Bennet,” said Zavdi, “ by what deep pe- 
nance may | atone for my folly’ Think noi that | will shrink from its 
performance Oh, blessed Allah! have l not sorrowed with more 
than mortal grief. Speak Bennethi; the wretched Zaydi entreats 
thy merey 

* Many and dangerous are the snares that will surround vou,” said 
the good fairy; * but if, with a firm and penitent heart, you perse- 
vere in the path of duty and repentance. like the cool stream to the 
fainting traveller, will the reward of thy te:] restore thy drooping soul 
The well of truth hes many thousand leagues bevond youn—high and 


rocky mountains must be traversed, and valleys dark and gloomy to 


the sight; vet shrink not, nor turn from thy path, though ple asure, 





with her ever-changing garb, beckon vou from shady groves and 
glittering pal wes Vain illusions, shadows of the imagination, heed 
them not,” continued the good fairy, placing on Zaydi's finger a plain, 


} le, danger or despair, gaze on 


erystal ring ; * but, in the hour of troub 
this talisman, and repeat what is thereon recorded with a firm and 
And now take the young child by the hand—<delay 


Go, and I will meet 


trusting heart 
not—each moment will but increase the evil 
thee at the well of truth.” 

On saying this, the fairy disappeared amid the deepening shadows of 


g Ame’s hand, commenced her perilous 





the evening. Zavdi, claspn 


journey. Rugged was the way, yet Zaydi drooped not; she heard at 





night the roarmg of ravenous beasts and the shrill scream of the hvena ; 
but, undismaved, she toiled on, nor turned aside, though many fair and 


fragrant groves, {il 


her hot and heavy gaze. Sometimes, from the bosom of a shady 


led with the sweet notes of a thousand birds, met 


spot, groups of young maidens, wreathed with roses, invited, with 
welcome gestures, the weary traveller. Zaydi looked at her child, 
and passed on. After many months of toil and anguish, Amé and 


ew themselves beneath the shadow of a noble 





ree, and endeavoured to snatch a few moments’ repose. They slept, 


nor awoke till Zaydi felt the cold and slimy folds of a serpent in- 
twining her—its fierce, yet beautiful eyes, were fixed on hers with a 
malicious and piercing look; she trembled and endeavoured to fiy, 
but more firmly the envenomed creature enclosed her in its folds ; 
another moment and the enraged reptile would have inflicted a deadly 
wound on the struggling Zaydi, when suddenly she recalled to re- 
collection her ring; looking at it, she beheld and read aloud the fol- 
lowing sentence : “ Fear not ; but trust in Providence wherever thou 
instantly pierced by an arrow from a hunter’s bow, the 


mayest be ; 
serpent, uncoiling its huge folds, fell lifeless upon the earth. With a 
grateful heart, Zaydi pursued her way; and, after innumerable dan- 
gers, arrived at the top of a lofty mountain, whence, from afar, she 
beheld the bright and placid waters of the well of truth, sparkling in 
the rays of the fast-setting sun. Joyfully they pursued their way, 
and, at the close of another day, Zaydi and the young Amé re- 
clined on the margin of that pure spring. Many moments had not 
elapsed, when the water began to bubble and rise far above its level 
—forming a most beautiful fountain—sprinkling, with its pure ele- 
ment, the forehead of the suffering Amé, who, bounding with delight, 
flew into her mother’s arms; and, from the midst of the fountain, 
the voice of the kind fairy was heard, saying, ** Keep thy tongue 


from evil, and thy lips that they speak no guile Then Zavydi bowed 
her forehead to the ground, and blessed the merciful Allah; for she 


knew the plague-spot had departed from her child ELLA, 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


FROM THE WORKS OF DE LA MENNAIS, 





TRANSLATED BY CHARLES C. PISE, D.D 
Witu what profusion has not Christianity multiplied her soothing 
ulled that of our 





Their number has eq 





and social] mstitutions’ 
miseries. Here, I see the daughter of Vincent de Paule visiting the 
infirm old man, dressing his loathsome wounds, while she speaks to 
him of heaven ; or folding to her bosom, with the most tender cha- 
rity, the lost, the abandoned infant. Yonder the Sister of the Hospital 
consoles the sick, and, forgetful of herself, lavishes all her care, by 
day and by night, on the sufferer. There, the Religious of St. Ber- 
nard, making his dwelling in the midst of snows, shortened his lift 
to rescue and save the lorn wanderer on the Alps. On one side, 
behold the Brother of a happy death, tending over the bed of the 


; 


dying, smoothing his exit from the world; or the Brother of th 
grave laying the Christian at rest on the bosom of the earth. By 
the side of those valiant knights, those praying soldiers, who, for so 
long a time, protected Europe against the barbarity of the moslem, 
to the Father of mercy, surrounded, like a conqueror, with the cap- 
tives whom he had, not chained, but delivered from their chains, by 
exposing himself to a thousand dangers and incredible fatigues 
Priests, religious of all orders, bursting asunder, with super-human 
virtue, ties the most dear; going afar, with great joy, to bedew with 
their blood distant and savage regions, with no other hope, no other 
desire, than to rescue from ignorance, crime, and wretchedness, men 
utterly unknown to them 

After having enriched with his sweat our uncultivated hills and 
steril lands, the laborious Benedictine, retired in his cell, toiled in 
the field, not less arid, of our ancient laws and history. Education, 
pulpit oratory, missions, every ust ful occupation interested the Jesuit 
His zeal embraced all, sufficed for all. The humble capuchin 
traversed the fields, aiding the pastors in their sacred work, 


descended into the caverns of the earth to carry thither words of 
peace to the victims of human justice ; and, like the hope, of which 


he was the minister, accompapying, even to the end, the wretched 





sufferer; participating in his anguish, animating his sinking courage, 
and strengthening him alike against the terrours of punishment and 
remorst His hands do not let go the unfortunate being whom they 
grasped mm merey at the inflexible tribunal of man, until they have 
placed him at the foot of the tribunal of a pitying God 


Peete eee eee ee 


Do vou know what a priest is, vou who scorn and hate the very 


name’ <A priest is, by duty, the fnend, the living providence of the 


», the consolation of the afflicted, the protector of the he!p- 





port of the widow, the father of the orphan, the repairer 


of all the disorders and evils which are engendered by your passions 


and your errours. His life is nothing but a long and heroick devo- 
tion to the happiness of his equals Who among vou would be wil- 
ling to exchange your domestick joys, the pleasures of life, the things 


which men most anxiously seek after, for the obscure toils, painful 
dutu s, and functions which bre ak the heart and sicken the sense er 
} 


and th too often, to derive no fruit, but contempt, ingratitude and 





insult * 
While yet you are buried in sleep, the 
the dawn of Aurora, has re-commenced his career of benevolence 


He has succoured the poor, visited the sick, wiped away the tears of 





the unfortunate, or caused those of repentance to flow; he has in- 
structed the ignorant, strengthened the weak, and secured the virtue 
of those assailed by the storms of the passions After the day spent 
in similar acts, the evening arrives, but brings not repose for him. At 


u 
sacred ministry of the priest is required 


e hour when ple asure calls you to the theatre, to the festive hall, the 
A Christian verges on his 
last moments. He ts dying, and perhaps of a contagious disease. It 
matters not: the good shepherd will not permit his sheep to dre with- 
out soothing his agony, without imparting the consolations of hope 
and faith, without praying by his side, to the God who died for him, 
and who confers, at this very moment, a certain pledge of immortality 

Behold the priest! behold him—not such as, judging from a few 
scandalous exceptions, your fancy loves to represent him ; but such 
as he really exists in the midst of you 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 


tend its influence. When vou receive my volume of “ Scenes and TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 
Hymns,” you will see what I mean by enlarging its sphere, though : . 




















my plan as yet is very imperfectly developed T, ) of ‘ ’ , 
MRS. HEMANS.,. Besides the works os enumerate d, we should mention her .~ “" f “ a fined "9 , wy : 1 = b Woy eck oy, pote 

Fexicia Dorotnea Browne was born in Live rpool, in St. Anne- tragedy, “The Vespers of Palermo,” which, though conia ta t &, we are absolutely deluged with pow etry, @ 1d 1 yes 
street. ur abstaining from any attempt minutely to trace her his- | any fine thoughts and magnificent bursts of poetry, was hardly se a dozen beautiful meces from xt popular poets, and fa 
tory, requires no apology. But, though respect for the memory of | fitted for the stage, and the songs which she contributed to Colon I spondents . s vent of the Lon 
the dead, and delicacy toward the living, enjoin us to be bref in Hodges’ * Peninsular Melodies.” And we cannot but once mor ean wy e howe é ne © emprovements 
alluding to the events of her life, we may spe ak freely of the history | call the attention of our readers to her last lvrick, * Despondeney mts 3 a sare : - see * mee be, R. H 
of her mind, and the circumstances of her literary career, in the | and Aspiration,” published in Blackwood’s Magazine for thus month ; out as «t ages ge - oe is “0 
course of which she deserved and acquired a European and American | 18 the song of the swan—its sweetest and its last meee wen 4 ted s ‘ : oy Vv. 
reputation as the first of our poetesses living, and still before the In private lite, Mrs. Hemans had attached to herself many sincer who * thanks (rod, that he is net a f ' and 1 roel with 
publick. Few have written so much or written so well as Mrs and steadfast friends. She was remarkable for shrinking trom the a homily the ou es usually ente to the composition of that 
Hemans; few have imtwined the genuine, fresh thoughts and im- vulgar honours of lionism, with all the quiet delicacy of a gentle- renee OS . for us. I idition to ** attending 
pressions of their own minds so intimately with their poetical fa- woman ; and at a time when she was courted by offers of friendship yore =o. Sf ENS pay 6 s grammar @n 
culties, as she did ; few have undergone more arduous and reverential | 40d service, and homages sent to her from every corner of Great oh + me . oy 1 , — 


reparation for the service of song; for, from childhood, her thirs Britain and America, to an extent which it is necessary to have see 
pre} rs » from chudh . her thirst 



































































































for knowledge was extreme, and her reading great and vaned to belheve, she was never so lay py as when she could draw ame? ce : 
Those who, while admitting the high-toned beauty of her poetry, small circle round her, and, secure in the hon SVipat SIONS, as a , f of ' ~ . . J a 
accused it of monotony of style and subject, (they could not deny to | Members, give full scope to the powers of her conversation The verses on the Stat Gens i ‘ Elia.” « ! ine 
it the praise of ongin itv, seeing that it founded a school of imita- One or two traits may be farther added to this ertect sketch ; be inserte ss sis “3.8. H ” sh 
tors in England, and vet a larger in America,) little knew to what though, as some farther reminiscences of our friend may possibly be been receive i wes s s of t t 
historical research she had apy hed herself—how far and wide she attempted by the writer of this notice, many t s Which Pre to si 
had sought for food with which to fill her eager mind. It is true be said will be deferred to a more fitting une It may be told, that 
that she only used a part of the mass ot information which she had | When young, — was remarkable tor perso al ons Pr vat her Tl H | ’ N K\W -¥ RI \ > > 
collected—for she never wrote on calculation, but from the strong | talents for musick and drawing (imerely another torm of the spirit = 2 4 Olin 1] I IR a 
impulse of the moment, and it was her nature intimately to take | Which was the living principle of her life.) were of no common ord 
home to herself, and app te only what was high-hearted, ma- Her health had for many years been precarious 1 deheate; the EDITED BY GEORGE P. MoRKIS, THI i PAYA NATHANIEL WILLts 
ginative and retined ;—bu writer of this hasty notice has seen ‘lness of which s died was long and complicated, but, from the 
manuseript collections of extracts made in the course of these first, its close was foreseen; and we know from those m close « SATURDAY, JULY 
youthful studies, sufficient of themselves to justify his assertion; €X%!0n with her, that her spirit was placid ad resolve 
tt her poems (like those of every genuine poet) did not contain a she looked forward to the approach of the last struggle w ' a ef 4 ‘ up 
still better record of the progress of her mind Her knowledge of tear It is consolatory her GVihig Mone vere che nark of Dry t . 
may be distinctly traced im her “ Skeptick,” her vy the kind offices of zealous and faitht tri s: ersei! t cw - ; ong 
and a hundred later lyricks based upon what departure from this world could only be a ‘ ‘ D here He ; [ Biss ¥ 
ealls “the Graceful Superstition.” Her study | 18 no fear of her bemg torgotte we shall long t of her : , Qi ie entine 
of the works of ancient Greek and Roman art, “K , itis . . ¢ 
in aluding love of the beautiful, which breathes For tis well to be th I . ‘ nent 
nent and structure of every line she wrote (for there As of ( ve l vitae " ca 
are few of our poets more faultlessly musical in their versification ;) Asotaw ef wae . Talo “orn { ' , 
and when, subsequently, she ope ned for herself the treasuries of So let L a Athenaun . . 
Spanish and German legend and literature, how thoroughly she had , ‘ ; . 
imbued herself with their spirit may be seen in her * Siege of Va- LITERARY REVIEW OF THE WEEK. od wns 

( in her glono d chivalre sque “Songs of the ¢ id,’ and 
in her ** Lavs of Many ds,” the idea of which was suggested by : <= — 7 . M 
Herder’s “Stimmen der Volker in Liedern.” = CURRENT nsenanaids RE. . 

But though her mind was enriched by her wide acquaintance with Carey, Lea and Buancnarn, have just issue \ History of the , ul 
the poetical and historical literature of other countries, it posse ssed Fall of the Roman En con Sng eu vas ect ‘ 

a strong and decidedly marked character of its own, which coloured | settlement of the Barbar Ihy C.L. des a We al . . 
all her productions—a character which, though anv thing but feeble remember the adi story of t ! Ihe m 
or sentimental, was essentially feminine. An eloquent modern critick lebrated writer, and how b titulky amet px eo ‘ , 
(Mrs. Jameson) has rightly said, hat Mrs. Hemans’ poems could their origin and est shinent f nh the wrees t ‘ ; . 
not have been written by a man: their love is without selfishness, | West—how clearly and sagaciousiy he developed t reacies ence ementt \ i \ 
their passion without a stain of this world’s coarseness, their high | ntmgues—and how eloquently and t y ed ti t ( 
heroism (and to illustrate this assertion we would mention * Clotilda, | ume and commercial v, and the state : 
the Lady of Provence,” and the “ Switzer’s Wife,”) unsullied by any | his work left them | esent ‘ \ . 1 i | 
alloy of mean amblution Her religion, too, is esser troduction to his great suene . . om 1, for iwe A ‘ ‘ 
fervent, cling to belief, and * hoping on, hopir ever,” volume, the spirit ‘ . ‘ twelve i the w \ j i 
mi spite of the pec ar trials appointed to her sex, so exquisite ly | octavo tomes In which t , lle “ pages ot - Ma \ ‘ ‘ 1 
described in the * Evening Prayer m a Girl's School :”’ are “in linked sweetn ‘ ‘ blu tory of the thi ; 
niall Unie tie tai Roman empire in tts v ‘ t — ‘ ! 
And natient smiles to we - gc ws’s hour, government, until it w | 
And sumless riches from affecticn’s deep may now be looked upon as OK IS a 
To ponr on brok ceds—a wasted shower!’ one ot the works whi \ t sacd! Dri l f fi« « 
& Andtom . {to find them elay, Cyclopadia, by the illustrious Sistaondi, cond ‘ velve ‘ , 
To bewail that wors ees Italian Repub cKs tor the san tmuraly oft choicest py exe costly ts . : . . What , , 

If such was the mind of her works, the manner in which she | formances in ail the branches of ' I CONCINE , cence ‘ onus j 
wrought out her conceptions was equally mdividual and excellent diction, lueid im its a re t, ae 6 ! t : “t ' , . é re 
Her magination was rch, chaste, and glowmg; those who saw only  cngrossing theme, as ¢ ny the causcs of the m : , ‘ . 
its published fruits, little guessed at the extent of its variety But iest wreck that the world ever saw, M. « > ‘ boon will be 7 . I : , 
it is possible that we may recur to the subject again, and this is not | priz d by every scholar for those « p obs they can best 1 s Din 
the time tor deliberate and cold eriticism preciate, while It w recommend itseil to t er? m ( 

Tt is ditticult to enumerate the ttles of her prine nal works. Her | by the interest and uticence with which the ‘ ye ol b UK ( ' 1 : “ 

t childish efforts were pul hed when she was only thirteen, and the Roman empire is mvested vondertuly f . ed to . ! 
we can only speak of her subsequent poems—* Wallace.” ** Dart- Wi perceive that a second ec ! rhe | ° has be« r r ¢, no matt ‘ t y ve a nean ‘ vive ey 
mon ive Lie The Re storation of the \ orks ot Art to Ita ind wer qt ed—a eat ¢ . = ta a gre , iV s i VW I vi 1 
* Dramatick Scenes,” from memory These were, probably, written the merit of the boon ut ( Wet tt die hons¢ ‘ out i} — , , 
! h est period of her lite, when her mind was rapidly deve- our mditlerence to Arne in works now exploded : . . 
loping ttself, and its progress was aided by judicious and clligent * My Lite,” by the aut of * Stories of Wate ) hn ¥s 
counsellors, among whom may be mentioned Bishop Heber A fa- | fore the publick by the Messrs. Harp Whoever re hers vhe onay wh pow ‘ ‘ , ore mas « 
Vo thle notice of one of these poems will be found in Lor Byron's can forget | the tormer book Dy the same t s se ise, on ' , 
Letters, and the fame of cr om talent had reached Shelley, lumes, tind the same ra tThetick,t i . ! ( 

W ddressed a ve s orres ‘ ce to her With respect | of manners—the same > vdness—t t 

to the world im general, he ume began to be known by the publi- natural scenery— \ \ + 

cation of her * Welsh M iif * of he “Siege of Val 1,” and sions mtu e hum > t f . 

tie ittered Ivricks wh peare ithe New Monthly Magazine, | meindent to make it des te ‘ ! \ " CMOIF dist ‘ HECEASET , 

thre ‘ the dure { Shu id previonsly contri- terloo ts fought over ay " t the ‘ that aw t ys ft ' ‘ ‘ 
buted a series of prose papers on Foreign Literature, to Constable's | It would be unjust to the publishers to ent te ‘ ‘ 

Edinburgh Maga ce, ¥ With iittie exec on, are the o si ol these musing vol nes eve ‘ \ ; ’ . 

rt ens otf s ove tte ted her lo ‘ storv elegantly told, ca vw ao t \ \ : . ‘ ; 
“Siege of \V “a ‘ I st Sanect extract. be r tine troduction to cM ’ . od to \\ 

he hecords W i ! sts esstul ¢ r works er ofth paraatne . . ; 
tina af Ah : ee Rioak come ened Giana hank on “Matthias Se 

“J = s Re a * National Lyrieks and Songs for lished by the Harpers, San mnportant tion to the lustory of tha \ af 

Musick, t of which have been set to musick by her sister, and | stange anomaly, the human mimd, and shows how | ‘ amt ; Ir. Ho ; : New 
become po ir ind her “* Scenes and Hymnsot Lite.” We have ture is to superstition, how the corruption cd rve on olt ' . S CusEn i Wa i t t t 
no need to speak critically of any of these the ogress of mind | of things become the worst and mos s, and how ‘ t ere i 

and i © ot 1a er wh the reaister iV lready been ad It is tor our peace and tran lity to hold fast by the wo ‘s ! l uo iu ayo Wi ’ o 
verted to in our columns Nor need we do more than repeat our | and to reject all teachers of new-fangled doctrine sun ‘ t ‘ , sed, and m rth cg nun 
cony m that she had not as ve cached the t stren of her | at the besi, as enthustasts orm ‘ IS es hook ts Ben 

powers \ few words wi resin »> ther direction i later days, lancholy, thougn v luable illustration of a strange « ! 

may W ¥y ext ted’ trom a lett« ot hers, which les be } inan wickedness, weakness der ! It us ‘ <a \ L M l v1 
us She had been ed by atnend to undert 1 prose work, | more than that it abiv sus st i ! th . ‘ Yow wv P i 
a 1 series of Artistick Novels,” something the manner of v's Almanack.”"—This work, of which we ? ! I! M N \ H \\ \V K 

I kK, and Gi s Kunst-Romanen, as hkely to be conge to th a specin a ers, | i i | \ | ol 
t ‘ stes ( bits of m l to prove most acce ble to te 1 nea . ue 1 ty-s ges, - r \\ ‘ % ‘) Vl Ih 
ui K mle thing it ae edi \ i as 

-T have now,” she says, “ passed through the feverish and some rculatiot ‘ : q k I | a I's Boo j | | , 

mind often connected with the passionate , but vigorous a : ten ’ : i new ii The s er \ " 
deep atlections and deep sorrows seem to Old Pa seems by this spt ‘ mt it t tha lito ace "2 
wle being, and I now feel as if bound t& structing and amusing 0 CO t sy ‘ WW re * enema of te ‘ ' 4 ” 
“ h, though I may occasionally lay aside, i glad to see the abus tha , Ol te yea v ‘ t , es a 
from without some sense of dereliction. I | jokes and vulgar wit, on paper just fit lor s vile OSES, I . s era WW ’ i i 
hope it is no seit ision, but | cannot help st imes feeling as if | deemed by this exatople of good taste, on Ue part Of tin AbisHers , t ° vin ra y yut ‘ 
t were my true task to enlarge the sphere of sacred poetry, and ex- ' and good sense on the part of ) t know r 
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In time of war the troubadour 
Thinks not of his love sick story, 
His trusty sword is in favour then, 
And the thought of his heart is glory; 
His silken sword-knot he then disdains, 
As proudly his war-steed prances, 
The music he loves is the trumpet's sound, 
As the enemy’s host advances. 
In time of peace a troubadour, &c. 





ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


TOe * * * 


Wnuy do I love thee '—Ask the wind, 
Which sighs to kiss thy gentle brow ; 
Tn its soft musick answer find 
Like thee it whispers sweet and low 


Why do I love thee ’—Ask the flowers, 
Amid whose fragrance 

Their sportive flight, in summer hours ; 
They, in their fragrance, answers bring 


Why do I love thee ’—Ask von skv, 
So cloudless im its azure hue 

“Tis written there, indelibly, 
He loves thee for thine eve of blu 


But, oh! ‘tis not thine eve alone, 
Nor yet thy voice its musick breathing, 
*Tis heart and soul in g 
Their silken tissue ‘round me wreathing T 


zephyrs wing 


lance and tone 


Kine or ENcLAND.—The good people of England do all that in 
them hes to make their king a puppet; and then, with their usual 
consistency, detest him if he is not what they would make him, and 
despise him if he is 





Popunan instruction. —Those that are teaching the people to 
read, are doing all that in them lies to increase the power, and to ex- 
tend the influence, of those that can wnte 
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A CONTINGENCY marvellous machmery 
! 


of circumstances, it 1s absolutely impossible to decid 


In the complicated and 
e what would 
have happened, as to some events, if the slightest disturbance had 
taken place ’ 


serve a httle wheel of brass, spinning around upon its greasy axle, and 


in the march of those that preceded them. We may ob- 


the result 1s, that. im another apartment, many yards distance from it, 
a piece of beautiful silk issues from a loom, rivalling im its hues the 
teints of the rainbow ; there are myriads of events in our lives, the 
distance between which was much greater than that between this 
wheel and the riband, but where the connexion has been much more 
close. If a private country gentleman, in Cheshire, about the vear 
seventeen hundred and thirty, had not been overturned in his ear- 


riage, it is extremely probable that America, instead of being a free 
: | g 


republick at this moment, would have continued a de pendant colony 
of England This country gentleman happened toe be Augustus 
Wash ngton, esquire, who was thus accidentally (iron inte the 
company of a lady, who afterward became his wife, who emigrated with 
him to America ; and, in the vear seventeen hundred and thirty-two, at 


Virgima, became the envied mother of George Washington the great 


Tree RELIGION.—Ii St. Paul were again to appear on earth, since 
all the multifarious denominations of christians would claim him, 
which would he choose’ The apostle himself shall answer: * Pure 


religion, and undefiled before God, and the Father, is this—to visit 
the fatherless and widow in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world.” 


Inter ERANCE OF NEW CONVERTS.— As no roads are so rough as 
those that have just been mended, so no sinners are so intolerant as 
those that have just tured saints 


CONTRAST RETWEEN THE CAREER OF MAN AND WOMAN.—Man lives 
in the contentious crowd 


may award, 


he struggles for the palm that thousands 
and far-speeding renown may rend the air with the loud 


His is th 


multitudes shall 


huzza of praise strife of the theatre where the world are 


spectators—and 


glorify his suecess, or lament his 
—gentle, silent, 
sequestered—thy triumphs are only for the heart that loves thee— 
no comlorter 


fall, or cheer him m the pangs of death. But woman 


thy deepest griets have but the secret communion of 
thine own p llow ! 


FOREIGN PHRASES IN WRITING AND CONVERSATION.—It is a piece 
ot pedantry to introduce foreign words into our language, when we have 
terms of legitimate Enghs 1 origin that express all that these exoticks 


convey, with the advantage of bemg mtelligible to every one For 


torewn sounds, like foreign servants, o t not to be introduced to the 
disadvantage of the natives, until these are found unwerthy of trust 


went.—King James he 


A COGENT ARG ld a convocation at Perth, 
and demanded of the Scot h barons that they should produce the 
charters by which they held their lands ; they all, with one simulta- 


neous movement, rose up and drew their swords 
and the grave of existence. It 
vuty of its charms, while it transfers them to her picture 


Time.—Time ts the cradle of hope, 


deprives b 
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